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CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 


FOREIGN 


CREDIT INFORMATION 


Central Hanover maintains resident 
representatives in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Buenos Aires and Sydney. It 
numbers thousands of banks in foreign 
countries throughout the world among 


its correspondents. 


From contact with these sources and 
from its own large foreign business the 
foreign credit files of Central Hanover 
are being constantly enlarged and 
brought up to date. 


This foreign credit information is 
always available to bankers and busi- 


ness men throughout the country. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 
NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
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Timely Precautions— 
And see page 21 
Sirs: 

I read with a great deal of interest the 
article in your September issue called 
“‘About Signing Authorities” (by James H. 
Simpson). It is most timely in character, 
and the tendency today, I am glad to say, is 
for the bank to exercise even more care in 
the opening of accounts, especially being 
certain that the authorities are in the 
proper order. 

Articles along these lines are of much 
—— to the banking fraternity gener- 
ally. 


FREDERICK P. H. SIpDONS 


Secretary, American Security & Trust Co. 
Washington, D. C 


—eo— 


Too Good to Last 
Sirs: 

I was very much interested in an article 
in your September issue entitled “Financial 
Advice—in Tabloid” by T. D. MacGregor. 
The section on life insurance says: “By a 
payment of less than $40 a year a parent 
can pay for an endowment policy, which, 
beginning when the child is six months old, 
will be worth $3,400 when the child reaches 
the age of twenty-one.” 

I have policies on my two children at 
about that age, which will only be worth 
$450 when they are sixteen years old. 

Will you kindly write me, if Mr. Mac- 
Gregor will give you the information, what 
the name of the policy is, and oblige? 


B. A. HILLiarRD 


Cashier, City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Salem, New Jersey 


Mr. Hilliard’s letter is typical of 
many that have come from readers 
who question the authenticity of the 
statement. 

The explanation, which is none too 
reassuring, is as follows: 


Sirs: 

Your letter of recent date addressed to 
The Burroughs Clearing House, asking 
about the insurance policy referred to in my 
article, is received. 

The information upon which I based 
that paragraph was contained in an article 
by James H. Jamison, president of the 
Western Life Insurance Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, in The Northwestern Banker 
of March, 1923, from which I quote these 
two paragraphs: 

“Through the means of ten cents each 
day, starting with the child six months old, 
the ‘Child’s Endowment’ creates a life 
insurance estate of $3,400 when the boy or 
girl reaches the age of twenty-one. By 
means of this life insurance estate, there 
is $1,000 ready cash for educational and 
business use and there still remains $2,400 
paid-up life insurance that may be used as 
a further security for credit. 

“The life insurance benefit of the ‘Child’s 
Endowment’ provides for an increasin 
insurance benefit annually. Starting wit 
the child six months old, there is $50 life 
insurance benefit and this increases each 
year the deposit is made and in any case 


HERBERT SHRYER 
Editor 


of the American Bankers Association 
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Easy Money By Thomas J. Malone 


the remotest branches 


protection 


Air mail down to date—based on the 
For the Sailors ByG.K.Spencer - 


N. V. FARRELL 
Eastern Representative 


provides for an insurance benefit pest 


to the parents in case of death of the child 
in an amount considerably greater than 
the total amount of the premium deposits.” 


Unfortunately, the Western Life is no 
longer in existence. In 1925 its business 
was re-insured by the Royal Union, of 
Des Moines, and that in turn, I believe, has 
been taken over by the Sun Life of Canada. 

However, the Equitable Assurance Society 
of New York and the Provident Life of 
Philadelphia have child endowment policies 
and they would give you information con- 
cerning such insurance. 

If I had known the history of the Western 
Life at the time I wrote the article, I 
ee would have worded that 
paragraph differently 


T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
New York City 
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Yesterday, Today and Forever 
Sirs: 

In the September issue of The Burroughs 

Clearing House I happened upon one of the 
very best articles that I have read in a 
long time about the crying need for brains 
within the bank. 
_ I have been thinking that there are folks 
in the “Citizens” who ought to read that 
argument for education, and I am wonder- 
ing if you have copies of ‘The Bank’s 
Best Asset—Brains” (by W. R. Morehouse, 
vice-president Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles) in pamphlet or other form 
that I may beg, borrow or steal. 

Please let me know if you have any on 
hand and would be willing to share with us. 


H. D. Ivey 
President, Citizens National Trust & Saving 
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to Protect the 
One-Industry Bank 


Other Bonds 17% | 
Othe 
Reserves 7% 


The chart at the left visualizes the statement of a bank 
located in a city where one industry predominates. This 
industry, although an essential one, is by no means free 
from periods of depression. The depositors of the bank are 
either companies or individuals engaged in the industry 
referred to, or they are to a large extent indirectly depen- 
dent upon the main industry. The special nature of this 
bank's situation will readily be appreciated. 


The chart at the right represents the condition of another 
bank, which is also located in a ‘‘one-industry commu- 
nity.”’ Where Bank Number One shows 69 per cent of its 


Leal 


assets in the form of Local Loans and Discounts, Bank f 
Number Two has held this item down to 51 per cent. Yet —-boans 


these situations are essentially alike. Because of the greater 
geographical and industrial diversification, and the higher 
marketability factor in the assets of Bank Number Two, this 
institution is obviously in a much better position to weather 
the unfavorable situation which might develop locally 
in the event that the key industry of the community 
should experience a severe and prolonged depression. 


What bearing has the nature of a bank’s Every bank has its own peculiar problems. No form- 


deposits upon the selection of bonds for ula can be applied to all alike. Just as the two banks 
described above have a problem that sets them apart 


pl from the majority, so banks everywhere have their 
Sesveng = one-industry community” plan individual needs and problems. What are the special 


its bond diversification? ....Towhatspe- needs of your bank? ... What type of bond struc- 
cial needs should the bond reserve of such ‘ure will best serve them? We regard it an essential 
a bank be structurally adapted? In Part of our service to bank investors to assist each 


institution in fitting bonds to its particular require- 
what way should a bank consider its redis- fitting p q 
ments. A copy of our folder, “Sound Investment 


countable paper in choosing among in- Practice for the Commercial Bank,” will gladly be 
vestment features? sent on request. Ask for Folder asi. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE 
THAN ENTERTAIN 


10 Pp. M, Eastern Standard Time - g Pp. m. Central Standard Time - 8 .m. Mountain Standard Time . 7 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 


Tune in the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Program every Thursday 
evening. Hear what the Old Counsellor has to say. @ This 
program is broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 39 
stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Unit Branch? 


Reviewing the “Chain” 
Controversy on the 
Floor of the Conven- 
tion of the American 
Bankers Association 


cBy Mort J. Donoghue 


HOULD the Last National Bank of Crossroads, New 
Mexico, stand its ground, or accept one of its offers to 
become a link of a vast nation-wide chain of banks? 

And what had it better do in order to serve best the inter- 
ests of John Smith, its average depositor? 

America’s bankers dissected the most vital banking 
problem of the decade at their fifty-fifth annual convention 
which opened in San Francisco on September 30. 

What will the banking picture of this country be ten 
years from now? Will the unit banks, now in the majority, 
be able to survive the onslaughts of branch and chain bank- 
ing? And should the American Bankers Association, 
meeting at San Francisco, center of the largest branch 
banking system in the nation, endeavor to stem the con- 
solidation tide or give it an impetus by voicing the asso- 
ciation’s approval of the trend? 

These were the questions which were uppermost in the 
minds of more than 4,000 delegates as they arrived in San 
Francisco for what promised to be the stormiest convention 
in many years. Rumor had it that strong effort would be 
made by branch banking advocates to give the association’s 
endorsement to the extension of bank branches all over 
the country, and thousands of small bankers came prepared 
to fight for the small independent to the end. 

While the discussions during the convention were the 
most enlightening ever rendered on the subject of chain 
and branch vs. unit banking, the careful hands which had 
guided the association since 1875 through many banking 
revolutions, again prevailed. In its final resolutions the 
A. B. A. went on record as directing its Economic Policy 
Commission to continue its investigations of group and 
chain banking. The commission, the economic advisory 
body of the association, was instructed to represent the 
A. B. A. in co-operating with any committee which may 
be appointed by Congress on the subject, and to report 
back to the Executive Council of the association at its 
1930 Spring Meeting. 

The final two general sessions of the convention were 


Number Number 
State of Chains of Banks Resources 

5 26 $ 20,000,000 
re 1 6 21,560,000 
4 82 101,820,000 
12 58 1,350,530,000 
4 20 106,520,000 
1l 86 1,050,860,000 
2 10 38,970,000 
Re 12 90 85,150,000 
ee 2 9 57,180,000 
| 1 6 18,850,000 
Massachusetts.......... a 34 684,260,000 
14 96 786,310,000 
34 389 808,350,000 
1 5 6,920,000 
3 29 201,200,000 
1 8 5,940,000 
9 63 31,970,000 
New Jersey ............ 14 53 371,500,000 
4 13 18,600,000 
ew Work. 17 94 3,987,790,000 
North Dakota.......... 8 62 27,150,000 
8 58 169,940,000 
ee 6 32 94,050,000 
Pennsylvania........... 15 52 890,300,000 
Rhode Isiand........... 1 3 173,650,000 
South Carolina.......... 2 7 65,490,000 
South Dakota.......... 4 23 13,680,000 
5 14 115,970,000 
13 51 136,110,000 
5 50 92,380,000 
Wasnmngton............ 18 77 203,630,000 
an 6 33 256,640,000 
Totals 272 1784 $12,500,550,000 


The spread of the chains up to September 21, 1929, as reported od Rudolph 
S. Hecht, chairman of the Economic Policy Commissi 


devoted exclusively to the chain and branch vs. unit banking 
question. In the discussions, chain or group banking was 
generally regarded as merely the forerunner of wider branch 
banking —a temporary expedient until branch banking was 
more generally permitted. The debate, therefore, was 
really as to the merits of the branch banking vs. the old- 
fashioned unit banking system. 

The address of Comptroller of the Currency John W. 
Pole on Wednesday, October 2, provided the focal point 
for most of the convention discussion. Wednesday was 
chain, group and branch bank day, while Thursday was 
devoted to a defense by two able speakers, of the old- 
fashioned, independent, unit bank. Comptroller Pole con- 
cerned himself chiefly with placing before the convention 
a suggestion for new legislation to give the national banks 
broader branch banking privileges, thus giving them in 
many states an advantage over banks with state charters. 
Speaking on “The Need of a New Banking Policy,” 
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Comptroller Pole declared that “the 
average earnings of all banks, national 
and state, in one of your greatest 
agricultural states for the years 1924 
to 1928 inclusive, were less than 1% 
per cent on invested capital.” He told 
of 52 national and 403 state bank 
failures within the last months, and 
launched into a discussion of branch 
banking. 

“I have reached the conclusion that 
an extension of branch banking privi- 
leges should be granted to national 
banks,” Mr. Pole declared with em- 
phasis “That it should not 
be nation-wide will be generally ad- 
mitted It is for Congress 
ultimately to fix the boundaries of 
these districts but Congress, of course, 
would not and could not attempt to 
do so prior to careful consideration and 
study of all the factors, which could 
only be carried on by a committee of 
qualified experts. Would we not be 
making real progress, if at the coming 
session, the Congress were to instruct, 
let us say, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Comptroller of the 
Currency to study the banking situa- 
tion and to report the boundaries 
which they would recommend that the 
Congress set up, establishing such 
definite areas?” 

Three safeguards should protect 
. this branch banking development, Mr. 
Pole advised: 

1. Governmental supervision 
should be further extended and in- 
tensified. 

2. Each parent bank be capitalized 
adequately to meet the responsibility 
of operating branches. 

3. Discretion over the establish- 
ment and over the removal of every 
branch be vested in the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

Group banking, under the force of 
economic law, may eventually dis- 
place the present system of country 


unit banks, in the absence of 
government permission for branch 
banking, the comptroller warned. 
“If the laws permitted the establish- 
ment of branches in the country 
districts by these banks, group 
banking would disappear and the 
country districts would be able to 
do business directly with strong 
city banks. 

“Branch banking is involved in 
one way or another 
in all of the current 
discussions of the 
country bank situ- 
ation,” Mr. Pole de- 
clared. “Branch 
banking has existed 
in the United States 
in some form since 
the earliest times, 
both under the 
authority of Acts 
of Congress and of 
state laws. Under 
the Federal Reserve 
Act and under the 
McFadden Bank 
Actof1927,national 
banks mayestablish 
branches in all 
foreign countries; in 
the insular posses- 
sion of the United 
States and within 
the corporate limits 
of all large cities 
in which the head 
office of the bank is 
situated where the 
state law permits 
state banks to operate branches but the 
establishment of branches, outside the 
home city, by state banks, debars them 
from membership in the Federal 
Reserve System. This restriction, 


however, has not been sufficient to 
restrain all state banks from estab- 
lishing state-wide branches under the 
authority of state laws.” 


THE BURROUGHS 


© INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 
e new president, John G. Lonsdale, of St. Louis, and— 


Mr. Pole’s speech was very cour- 
teously received by the bankers. The 
Curran theater in which the address 
was delivered was crowded to capacity 
and as Mr. Pole completed his remarks 
in typical conservative and scholarly 
manner, he was roundly applauded. 
But a comparison of the reception 
given his speech and those of George 
W. Davison, president of the Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Company of 
New York, and that of Max B. Nahm 
of Bowling Green, Kentucky, on the 
following day, leaves the Pole reception 
in third place. Both of these addresses 
were defenses of old-fashioned, inde- 
pendent, unit banking. They were 
interrupted from time to time with 
outbursts of vigorous applause and 
they were concluded amidst what was 
unmistakably the most enthusiastic 
reception given anything at the con- 
vention. Clearly, the majority of 
those present were still unit bankers, 
both practically and sentimentally. 

The reception of Mr. Pole’s speech 
outside the convention varied. As 
representative of the national banks 
of the country, his suggestions were 
naturally resented by the state bankers 
as seeking to create a monopoly for the 
national banks. The resolutions of the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Craig B. Hazlewood, of Chicago, the retiring president 


State Bank Division declared that if 
any committee, such as was suggested 
by Mr. Pole, be appointed, half of its 
membership at least should consist of 
state bankers. It stated that the 
State Bank Division could not but 
help disapprove of the stand taken by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 


"THE resolutions committee for the en- 

tire American Bankers Association 
took steps to recommend a committee 
to co-operate with the committee com- 
posed of Secretary Mellon, Governor 
Young, and Comptroller Pole, which 
was suggested in the comptroller’s 
speech. The Resolutions Committee 
tentatively decided to recommend 
appointment of a committee of seven 
or eight to investigate conditions for 
the betterment of banking in the 
United States, to be so selected that 
the state commercial banks, the state 
savings banks, the trust companies, 
and the national banks each would be 
represented. It was finally decided 
to let the Economic Policy Commission 
constitute the committee, composed 
as it is of a group of the nation’s out- 
standing banking thinkers. 

Interviews with various members 
of the resolutions committee revealed 


carefully considered analyses of the 
views of Comptroller Pole. Whereas 
Pole favored plans which would result 
in the conversion of large state banks 
into national institutions, F. M. Law. 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Houston, and chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, stated in an 
interview that favoring one system over 
the other would never end the squab- 
bles between state and national banks. 
The only thing for 
the national banks 
to do is to be per- 
fectly fair about it, 
he declared, holding, 
however, that some- 
thing further should 
now be done to keep 
the national banks 
on a perfect parity 
with the state banks. 

“The national and 
state systems should 
be continued on just 
as near a parity as 
human ingenuity can 
devise,” Mr. Law 
declared. 

Also the retiring 
president of the 
association, Craig B. 
Hazlewood, vice- 
president of the First 
National Bank of 
Chicago, refused to 
go all the way with 
Mr. Pole’s  sugges- 
tions. Mr. Hazle- 
wood, in interviews 
given at various 
points on his way to San Francisco, 
stressed the progress of group bank- 
ing. As soon as the convention 
opened, however, he took an impartial 
attitude as chairman of the meetings. 

In several informal addresses at 
various sessions he cautioned the dele- 
gates not to make any “wild throws” 
and to make careful studies of the 


Nine 


matter of the future of the national 
bank system. In the president’s 
annual address Mr. Hazlewood merely 
stated the situation. The only portion 
of his speech which might be interpreted 
as stressing a definite stand on one of 
the issues, was the following —and 
this only by the listener’s interpre- 
tation: 

“T can, however, conceive a banking 
system which will discard any of the 
possible disadvantages of the banking 
system of yesterday, and eventually 
develop a perfect system which will 
provide every community with com- 
plete banking facilities without taking 
from it that initiative which has con- 
tributed so large a part to the up- 
building of economic America.” 

John G. Lonsdale, the new president 
of the A. B. A., carefully refrained 
from taking any position in the con- 
troversy in his speech of acceptance. 
“There has been a great tide of dis- 
cussion revolving about unit banking, 
group banking, and chain banking,” 
he revealed to the delegates. “After 
all the facts have been carefully as- 
sembled and considered in an impar- 
tial manner, we hope to see a banking 
policy evolved by our Congress that 
will smooth out the troubled waters,” 
he concluded. 

The chief result of the convention 
undoubtedly, was to convince the 
ordinary small unit banker that chain 
and group banking was making tre- 
mendous strides, and that it was a 
matter close to home. Even at the 
convention itself there were a number 
of “scouts” for large bank holding 
companies, seeking to procure options 
on various banks throughout the 
country for unrevealed clients. ““How 
much r’you bid?” was one of the 
chief questions which the small bankers 
asked each other. One speaker on 
group banking predicted announce- 
ment of formation of another large 
chain banking holding company in 

(Continued on page 59) 


Grant McPherrin, Des Moines, Iowa, treasurer, and William G. Fitzwilson, 
secretary and assistant treasurer 
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cBy Clinton F. Berry 


Vice-president, Union Trust Company, Detroit 


HEN the Union Trust Company 

of Detroit announced to the 

contractors and sub-contract- 
ors, who had been engaged in erecting 
the new Union Trust Building, that 
special editions announcing the official 
opening of the building would be pro- 
duced in the local newspapers, on the 
distinct understanding that no adver- 
tising was to be solicited or taken from 
the contractors, instant expressions 
‘ of appreciation were received. From 
**A gratifying innovation without prece- 
dent in the building industry,” the 
comments ranged all the way to view- 
ing the announcement as “The real 
solution for a vexing nuisance.” 

Much thought had been given to the 
best way to herald the opening of the 
building. The methods of others were 
examined critically. Newspapers con- 
taining special editions announcing 
openings were collected and studied. 
It quickly became evident that the 
space taken in these special editions 
by the contractors, had assisted very 
materially in defraying the cost of the 
editions to the builders themselves. 

For some time past, denunciations 
of such methods have been coming 
from various quarters. At the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers con- 
vening in Cleveland in May, 1928, 
these condemnations were embodied 
in a strong resolution in which the 
association requested publishers of 
newspapers “‘to discourage such prac- 


tices on the part of local advertising _ 


staffs, in order that advertising appro- 
priations may be conserved for legiti- 
mate and resultful campaigns which 
will prove of greater benefit in the 
long run alike to manufacturers, local 
outlets, and the newspapers.” 
Speaking before the annual fall 
meeting of the Inland Daily Press 
Association in Chicago in 1928, S. E. 
Thomason, co-publisher of the Chicago 
Daily Journal, threw a bombshell into 


Tame The 
Special Edition 


A Detroit Bank Moves to 
Curb an Abused Preroga- 
tive of the Newspapers 


THE BURROUGHS 


Detroit Free Pres 


the audience by the vigor- 
ous way in which he 
attacked the special edi- 
tion as usually conducted. 
He handled his onslaught 
without gloves by defining 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY 
AND 

THE NATIONAL BANK ~ COMMERCE 

EXTEND 

A CORDIAL INVITATION TO VISIT 

THE NEW UNION TRUST BUILDING 

APRIL SECOND FROM 

TEN TO THREE 


the mine-run of special 
editions as ‘an excuse by 
which a publisher obtains advertis- 
ing revenue from those who, for one 
reason or another, cannot refuse.” 
He compared these methods of obtain- 
ing advertising from unwilling victims, 
to those adopted by certain gentry 
who wait in dark alleys with socks 
loaded with sand until some pros- 
perous looking individuals happen 
along, when they do their stuff. 

With thoughts of this nature in mind 
and with numerous illustrations of the 
results of the methods in question con- 
fronting us, we gave serious thought 
to the best way in which we could give 
our story to the public. We had a new 
building which was in many respects 
different from any existing edifice. 
We desired to present it to the public 
from a purely news angle. At the same 
time we did not wish to deprive the 
contractors or sub-contractors from 
participating in any glory that was 
rightfully theirs, though we strongly 
objected to their being solicited for 
advertisements of questionable value 
to themselves in order to fill up space. 


FTER weighing the pros and cons, 

and considering various methods of 
attracting public attention to the 
opening of our new building, we finally 
decided to take an eight-page roto- 
gravure section in the Sunday edition 
of one of the Detroit newspapers, a 
sixteen-page supplement in another 
and a six-page section in the third. 

In none of these special editions 
was there a line of advertising. The 
rotogravure section told the story of 
the building in pictures, the only text 


An eight-page rotogravure section 


being the captions of the pictures and 
one page containing a tribute to the 
architects, contractors and sub-con- 
tractors about which more will be said 
presently. In the two other special 
supplements, the story of the building 
was told by text and _ illustration, 
space being taken in both of them also 
to praise the builders. 

In each of the editions the form of 
recognition to those who were respon- 
sible for the workmanship throughout 
the building program took the same 
form. Across the space devoted to this 
end was the caption, “Builders who 
wrought with greatest care.”’ Under- 
neath this heading appeared the 
following: 


For the individuals and the firms who 
furnished the labor, material and equip- 
ment that went into the new Union Trust 
Building, we have only words of highest 
praise. 

The extent of their services often went 
far beyond the letter of their contracts. 
Their advice and counsel and the enthusi- 
asm which they brought to their crafts- 
manship were stimulating and inspiring. 

It is not too much for us to say that the 
splendid co-operation of the individuals 
and firms listed below has resulted in a 
finished product that will be a monument 
to the citizens of this city which we serve. 


UNION TRUST BUILDING 


Then were given the names of the 
architects, consulting architects, gen- 
eral contractors, bank engineers and 
mural decorator, to be followed by the 
names in alphabetical order of all the 
sub-contractors and the work or mate- 
rial which they had furnished. 

The space devoted to this purpose 
varied according to the size of the 
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special edition. In the rotogravure 
section it occupied one page; in 
the sixteen-page supplement a two- 
page spread, while in the six-page 
section one-half page was considered 
sufficient. 

In the preparation of these special 
sections, the good services and co- 
operation of the newspapers were 
freely offered by them and as freely 
drawn upon by us. The basic idea 
was to present to readers of the news- 
papers sections that were integral 
parts of the news of the day. They 
had to be replete with reader interest 
to achieve this purpose. To this end, 
special .writers, photographers, layout 
men, editors and others all lent willing 
and effective aid. Their co-operation 
was splendid in making the sections 
outstanding and successful. Due to 
the closeness with which the opening 
followed the actual completion of the 
building, there were many inevitable 
delays —chiefly in getting photographs. 
Obviously, pictures could not be taken 
while the building was littered with 
construction material. It was only a 
few days prior to the appearance of the 
sections that some of the most striking 
and important views could be photo- 
graphed. This meant hurried work 
on the part of the newspaper staffs at 
the last. Good humor, willingness to 
help and fine workmanship charac- 
terized all their efforts in our behalf, in 
spite of the hurry and strain under 
which they were working. 

The special editions appeared on 
Sunday, March 31. That they did the 
work they were designed to do was 
amply demonstrated on Tuesday, April 
2, when the official opening took place. 
The building was packed with the 
crowds that came to look over it. 
During the hours between eleven and 
one o’clock there was a continuous 
cue of people half a block long waiting 
to enter the building —in spite of the 
fact that persons were being admitted 
as fast as two revolving doors could 
operate. 

Well over 35,000 individuals came 
into the edifice on that day, and 
it was well on into the night before the 
corps of guides, who had been trained 
to take people through the building, 
were able to disband. 


WE were frankly astonished at the 

manner in which our method of pre- 
paring the special editions was received, 
not only by the contractors, sub- 
contractors and others identified 
closely with the erection of the build- 
ing, but by many others interested in 
what we had done from an advertising 
standpoint. There was a flood of 
letters received from the contractors 
themselves, the keynote of their 
remarks being that we had done a 
revolutionary thing in relieving them 
from the practical necessity of taking 


space, as will be seen from examining 
some of the excerpts from the letters. 
Here are some typical utterances: 


“This is a far cry and quite a departure 
from the usual run of advertising which we 
encounter on the completion of all large 
structures.” 

“T think that all contractors will join in 
— the Union Trust Company 
on this very exceptional, businesslike and 
magnanimous method of handling a situa- 
tion which otherwise has really come to be 
a nuisance, not to say a burden.”’ 

“The action of the Union Trust Company 
in relieving the contractors of the expense 
which has grown to be a practice in connec- 
tion with the opening of new buildings 
approaching the magnitude of their own, 
is a gratifying innovation.” 

“I congratulate you upon the position 
~_ have taken and I imagine there will be 

oud cheers from many concerns in the 
contracting and equipment field.” 


That the attitude we adopted was 
considered a step in the right direction, 
may be seen from considering the 
following quotations: 


“The attitude of the Union Trust Com- 
pany is most unusual. It is to be hoped 
that other projects of this nature may be 
influenced accordingly.” 

“The Union Trust Company is to be 
congratulated for its advanced views rela- 
tive to matters of this kind.” 


Many expressed the thought that 
it was quite a new experience for them 
to find the builder ready and willing 
to shoulder the responsibility of adver- 
tising the opening of his own building 
without calling on them to help defray 
the costs, as the following excerpts 
indicate: 


“We highly commend their very generous 
plan which is without precedent in our 
experience.” 

“We believe that it is the first time in 
the history of the building industry that 
the newspapers have not been urged, or at 
least allowed, to harry the perspiring con- 
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Eleven 


tractors and sub-contractors for advertise- 
ments in a special edition.” 

“It is the first time that we have ever 
found anyone that did not want to pass 
this burden on to the rest of us.” 


Some commented on the boldness 
which they believed we had shown in 
going counter to precedent. As one 
correspondent expressed himself: 


“I certainly think this is the boldest and 
most straightforward step that an adver- 
tising man has taken in a long time and I 
wish there was some way that this informa- 
tion could be broadcast throughout the 
entire profession.” 


The general attitude of building 
contractors towards special edition 
advertising is clearly indicated by 
these comments. 


“The pressure for advertising in con- 
nection with special editions featuring new 
buildings, has indeed become a serious 
problem, and we hope that other owners 
will be influenced to adopt the same pro- 
cedure.” 

“As a rule, advertising campaigns and 
propaganda as put out by the newspapers 
are a nuisance and of doubtful benefit to 
the various small sub-contractors.” 

“This class of advertising has given us 
more concern than any other type.” 

“It is often so embarrassing to refuse 
that it is well-nigh impossible.” 

“They are to be congratulated in finding 
a way to keep the sub-contractors from 
being held up for useless contributions to 
newspapers every time a new building 
project is completed.” 


Such remarks as we have selected 
show clearly that those solicited for 
special edition advertising have usually 
taken it for the reason that it was 
difficult to refuse, rather than because 
they felt that it was going to be bene- 
ficial to them. 


SOME of our correspondents seemed 

to think that our attitude was a mag- 
nanimous one. Nothing was further 
from our thoughts. We looked upon 
the editions we were producing purely 
as a business proposition. 

The objectives we set out to attain 
were reached beyond our most san- 
guine expectations. That to us was 
the crucial test. If, in addition to 
accomplishing our ends, we were able 
to lift a burden, unwillingly carried, 
from the backs of our contractors, we 
felt this was a further gain, for unless 
such support as we might have ob- 
tained had been definitely considered 
beneficial from a_ strictly business 
standpoint, we felt that it was only 
being fair to our contractors, and to 
ourselves in the long run, to eliminate 
it completely. The frankly surprising 
reactions which resulted, gave com- 
plete justification to the attitude we 
adopted. 

Thus our actions were based upon 
purely common sense and _ business 
considerations, in which magnanimity, 
charity or any other emotional quality 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
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This is branch banking in a mining camp—in British Columbia in the late nineties 


Canadian Bank Note Issues 


The Asset Basis of Bank Notes That 
Distinguishes the Canadian System 


Canadian banking system dis- 
tinguishing it from the American 

is the note issue of the Canadian banks. 
Before the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System in the United 
States, the notes issued by the national 
banks were secured by United States 
bonds deposited with the Treasurer 
in Washington by the issuing banks to 
the full amount of the notes issued. 
In Canada the notes issued by a 
chartered bank are not so secured but 
are a first charge against the general 
assets of the issuing bank. A bank 
note is not money but a promise to pay 
money and may be used as money only 
because the public is willing to accept 
it in exchange for goods and services 
in the ordinary course. These notes 
take the place of money in facilitating 
the usual business transactions of the 
community, and the faith of the public 
in them depends on their prompt 
redemption by the promissor on de- 
mand. This is true of all paper cur- 
rency, whether issued by a bank or by 
a government. The volume of trade 
fluctuates and a currency to fulfill all 
the requirements of a medium of cir- 
culation must expand and contract 
according to the demands of trade. 
This essential has always been a 
noticeable feature of the Canadian 
system. The national bank note 
issues, while absolutely secure, lacked 
this element of elasticity which, how- 
ever, has since been assured in the 


, O=« of the essential features of the 
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United States by the Federal Reserve 
issues which, like the Canadian issues, 
are an asset currency. 

According to the terms of the Bank 
Act a Canadian bank may issue notes 
as follows: 

1. Up to the amount of its paid up 
capital. 

2. Between the first day of Septem- 
ber and the last day of February, 
inclusive, a bank may issue in addition 
to this up to 15 per cent of its combined 
paid up capital and rest, or reserved 
fund. 

3. A bank may also deposit gold or 
legal tender notes (notes issued by the 
Dominion of Canada) in the Central 
Gold Reserve and may issue its own 
notes up to the amount of such deposit 
without tax. 


UPON any notes issued under Number 

2 there is a tax at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum and in consequence this 
plan is seldom used now, the banks 
preferring to use the Central Gold 
Reserve method. 

Upon circulation issued under Num- 
ber 1 and not covered by deposit in 
the Central Gold Reserve, there is a 
tax of 1 per cent. 

In addition to this each bank must 
deposit in the Bank Circulation Re- 


demption Fund a sum equal to 5 per 
cent of its average circulation out- 
standing under 1 and 2—that is, the 
circulation not covered by the deposit 
in the Central Gold Reserve. 

This Redemption Fund is in effect an 
insurance fund under which each bank 
guarantees the notes issued by the 
other chartered banks. It has been 
in operation since 1890 and has only 
been applied once when $250,000 was 
required to redeem the notes of the 
Bank of Vancouver, but this sum was 
soon thereafter recovered from the 
assets of that bank. The Act states that 
in the event of a bank suspending pay- 
ment and the liquidator being unable 
without sixty days to redeem the notes 
of a failed bank with interest thereon 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
this fund is available for this purpose. 
The notes redeemed become the prop- 
erty of this fund and if and when they 
are redeemed from the assets of the 
failed bank against which they are a 
first charge, the amount is restored to 
the fund. Should the fund be depleted 
by such redemption, so that it is below 
the required average of 5 per cent of 
the notes of all the banks outstanding 
not covered by the deposit in the 
Central Gold Reserve, the remaining 
banks must make up the deficiency 
pro rata but not at a rate exceeding 
1 per cent per annum. 

In the case of a bank failing when it 
has a deposit in the Central Gold 
Reserve, its deposit is at once applied 
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Mr. Barker 


in redemption of its notes outstanding. 

On the deposit in the Circulation 
Redemption Fund the bank is allowed 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum and the amount of the deposit 
is included in the bank’s assets but is 
held by the government for the purpose 
stated. 

A practical illustration of the effect 
of these regulations was afforded a few 
years ago when the Home Bank failed. 
The notes of the Home Bank continued 
to pass in the ordinary course without 
question. When deposited, of course, 
the bank at which they were received 
accepted them at par 
and held them until 


vested solely in the government. 

There is a profit to the banks, of 
course, otherwise there would be no 
object in this practice, but these 
profits are much over-estimated 
in public opinion. The profit 
comes from the lendable funds 
supplied the banks by the holders 
of their notes as they have given 
value for the bank’s promise to 
pay, and to the extent the un- 
secured notes remain outstand- 
ing, they constitute a loan with- 
out interest by the public to the 
bank. At one time the profits 
from this source were consider- 
able but now, between the taxes 
on circulation and the increased 
cost of handling due in some 
measure to the extension of the 
branch system, this profit has 
been materially reduced and at 
present the chief value of the circula- 
tion to a bank is that it provides 
the bank branches with cheap till 
money. This is of benefit to the banks 
and to the community as well, as it 


‘permits the operation of a system of 


branch banks without tying up the 
funds of the bank in unproductive 
form. Under the Canadian system a 
branch may be opened with only suffi- 
cient actual cash in the form of coin 
and legal tender, for small change, its 
whole currency requirements being 
furnished by a supply of the bank’s 
own notes. So long as these remain 
in its vaults, their value is simply that 
of stationery. When issued they be- 
come obligations of the issuing bank. 
The public accepts them in the confi- 
dent belief that they will be redeemed 
upon demand. This redemption is 


Thirteen 


carried on continuously through the 
operation of the bank clearing systems 
of the country as a daily routine and in 
this way, while there is always an 
adequate supply of currency available 


for the business needs of the country, 


there can be no excess because, under 
the methods of redemption referred 
to, any surplus is automatically pre- 
sented for payment to the bank of 
issue. 

Such a currency, it is asserted with 
justice, is the cheapest form of a 
medium of circulation that a commu- 
nity can possibly have. All danger of 
over-issue is fully guarded against by 
the provisions of the Act. The profit 
from the issue up to the authorized 
limit insures that volume of currency 
and the high cost of issues in excess of 
this limit removes any incentive to 
over-issue — which is the chief danger 
of a paper currency. 

A short analysis of the circulation 
figures of the banks from the last 
available statement to the govern- 
ment, July 31, 1929, will illustrate the 
foregoing: 


Paid up Capital.......... $141,000,000 
152,000,000 
Circulation Outstanding... $170,000,000 
Central Gold Reserve..... ,000,000 
Circulation Redemption 
Notes of Other Banks..... 16,000,000 


To arrive at the amount of lendable 
funds derived from the circulation and also 
the amount upon which the government 
tax is based, all these figures must be taken 
into consideration. 
Less Deposit with Central 

Gold Feserve....... 


$170,000,000 
58,000,000 


Amount on which 1% tax 


is levied $112,000,000 


(Continued on page 56) 


the expiry of the 60 


day period when the 
liquidator redeemed 
them with interest at 
5 per cent. There are 
‘still some $10,000 or 
$15,000 outstanding 
and these notes are 
worth a premium of 
sixty days interest at 
5 per cent when pre- 
sented. 

As far as security 
is concerned, there- 
fore, it is evident that 
the interests of the 
public are thoroughly 
protected. 

There is criticism of 
the principle in certain 
quarters but largely 
because of the belief 
that the banks make 
enormous profits from 
their note issues and 
the critics assert that 


| 


the right to issue notes 


© EWING GALLOWAY 
as currency should be 


Modern Montreal—the Bell Telephone Building (beyond the Church 
of St. Andrew) and Head Office of the Royal Bank on the right 
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Personal Loans 


A Set of Rules for the De- 
partment—Evolved From 
a Tour of Sixty-five Banks 


Howard Haines 


Vice-president, First State Bank, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


EW departments—untried and 

untested fields of banking —are 

fascinating. However, the av- 
erage American banker is not inter- 
ested in entering such lines until, 
through a period of time and investi- 
gation, he has carefully estimated 
direct or indirect benefits. 

The testing period is just now well 
under way as far as personal loan de- 
partments are concerned. A majority 
of bankers are firmly convinced that 
such loans are unprofitable. A second 
objection has been that these depart- 
ments bring a class of undesirable 
customers to the bank. 

‘‘When we hang three gold balls in 
front of our bank,” says an eastern 
banker, ‘‘we’ll be much more in need 
of profits than we are now.” 

Before commenting on these objec- 
tions, let us take a swing about the 
country—drop in on a few of the 
small loan managers and see for our- 
selves just how this interesting work 
is being done. When we return we 
may know considerably more about 
the subject and, incidentally, be in a 
position to judge whether our eastern 
friend is correct in his supposition 
that such departments bring the bank 
nearer the pawn-shop. 

Let’s run into Chicago on our way 
east. There are nine of them there. 
We ought to spend a couple of days 
as a starter in that city, provided we 
are not mistaken for gangsters. 

We arrive and walk right into the 
largest member of the Nine Club and 
mumble something to the young man 
under the Savings Loan sign about 
wanting to learn all about the business. 
He receives us courteously, furnishes 


Field 


us neat folders explaining the plan 
along with a sample note and an appli- 
cation blank. ; 

“That blank and the way you in- 
vestigate its truthfulness,” explains 
our friend, “is the main thing about 
making small loans. Will you gentle- 
men be so kind as to come back at one 
o’clock and have lunch with me? Then 
we can go into this further.” 

We realize the necessity of this 
request as we glance about at the line 
of applicants awaiting an opportunity 
to see this gentleman whose time we 
are taking. Business must be good, 
we conclude, and move on. 

So we make the nine, occasionally 
encountering a president who gives us 
the theory back of the small loan depart- 
ment. Then again we corner a bor- 
rower and get his opinion of the new 
service the bank is rendering. But we 
learn most from the small loan man 
himself. Almost always we find him 
a specialist, who has done little else 
during his business career. 

We hop south to Louisville and, 
although we at once appreciate the 
pleasant lull so different from the 
cities farther north, still there is noth- 
ing quiet about the small loan depart- 
ments, of which there are seven, in- 
cluding branches. 

We get across to Atlanta, Georgia, 
and Richmond, Virginia, then north 
to New York City for first-hand in- 
formation from one of the original 
exponents of this detail business. We 
visit parent banks and various branches 
throughout the metropolis, to the 
number of fifteen. By this time we 
notice a great similarity between these 
small loan departments. Only once in a 
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while do we find a new or original touch. 

We visit Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit; west- 
ward to Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Topeka, 
Kansas, Kansas City. 

In cities such as St. Louis, Denver, 
Salt Lake, Los Angeles and western 
points, few banks have entered the 
field. Here small loans are handled 
almost exclusively by private and 
stock corporations, at high rates, we 
must add, in most instances. 

Back at our desk we get together 
the figures. Banks visited, including 
branches, sixty-five. 

Fourteen of these have been in the 
field four years or more and report 
profitable results. 

Twenty-six with from one to four 
years experience also report favorably. 

Sixteen did not wish to make state- 
ments, as their departments were very 
recently installed. 

Nine tell us they tried the plan but 
found it not satisfactory. 

We have forty out of sixty-five who 
check out OK and perhaps the same 
proportion of the sixteen will meet 
success. Our trip has netted us many 
facts, however, besides these figures. 
We have found, for instance, that 
many banks have for years been 
making small loans at little or no 
profit. The special loan departments 
they have installed have made it pos- 
sible for them to transfer accommoda- 
tion loans to a profitable discount basis, 
and furthermore to make them liquid 
by means of the monthly payment 
plan. Many banks need this element 
—liquidity. 

To comprehend fully these possi- 
bilities of the small loan department 
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it is necessary for us to understand 
exactly how the loans are made and 
discounted. 

The banks we visited have named 
their plans either Savings, Personal, 
Industrial, Small, or Character Loan 
departments. They all refer to loans 
of from $100 to $2,000 or more, depend- 
ing on the borrower’s ability to repay 
in twelve equal monthly deposits. 
Discounts charged are very much 
the same in all our banks. 

Under the Savings Loan Plan, for 
example, which is used by the majority, 
take a sample loan of $250, about the 


average: 


The borrower signs a note 


The bank deducts from 

6% to 8% in advance, 

(Let us say 8%)....... 20.00 
The customer receives 


which he pays back at the rate of 
$20.84, or one-twelfth, per month. 
As the payments are made they are 
placed to the credit of the borrower 
on a special savings account drawing 
3 per cent interest. This interest 
rebate is paid the borrower at the end 
of his contract and may be used to pay 
part of the cost of the loan or to start 
an investment fund. 

The advantage of the savings plan 
is that customers take a certain amount 
of pride in making payments promptly 
and are gradually educated along 
lines of thrift. The plan necessitates 
some expense in installing special sav- 
ings pass books, ledgers and so on. 
Many banks introduce an insurance 
feature whereby co-signers are released 
in case the borrower dies. Loan com- 
panies, in order to charge additional 
fees, have used what they termed 
“the insurance gag” for many years, 
the percentage of loss being 
so small as to be negligible. 
From the bank’s standpoint, 
it is excellent advertising,and 
assists in obtaining a larger 
volume. Endorsers are much 
more readily induced to sign 
when told of this protection. 


T° do away with the ex- 

pense of the savings plan, 
some banks have begun what 
is called the Coupon System, 
whereby the customer signs 
a Master Note and twelve 
small Coupon Notes. No 
pass books are used, as the 
borrower receives a coupon 
as a receipt each time a pay- 
ment is made. The bank 
carries such loans in Loans 
and Discounts without the 
expense of special ledgers. 
Premium rebates are allowed 
occasionally under this plan 


for promptness in making payments. 

Whichever system is adopted, there 
are certain expenses that must be in- 
curred. The first is advertising. If 
you enter the small loan field you 
must do so with the idea of building 
a volume of at least $75,000, better 
say $100,000 or more. The field is 
new to banks and in order to obtain 
the volume, you must resort to publi- 
city. Some few institutions have accu- 
mulated a paying volume without 
publicity, but they are the exceptions 
and situated so favorably as to be ex- 
ceptionally accessible to a great number 
of industrial or salaried workers. The 
average bank is spending from $100 
to $300 per month in attaining a 
profitable number of loans. 

Attractive folders, to be used for 
mailing or direct distribution, are 
effective. Newspaper space, especially 
in evening editions, draws many in- 
quiries. Lists of employees are ob- 
tained from local manufacturers, plants, 
stores, and other sources so that litera- 
ture may be forwarded to the individ- 
uals direct. It is surprising to learn 
that more than 75 per cent of gainful 
workers are carrying loans in some 
form. This gives some idea of the 
field open to banks that care to 
feature small loans. 

The second large item of expense is 
in obtaining a capable manager and in 
investigating applications. You will 
not make the mistake of putting a 
junior, about due for a raise, in charge 
of the department. You will employ 
a man trained in the making and 
collecting of installment accounts — 
and let us underscore the word collect- 
ing, if you please. 

Do not misunderstand me! You 
are not going to have a great many 
delinquents, for we learn that more 
than 90 per cent meet their payments 
promptly, but you are going to have 


etting back to totals, it is 
believed that 30 per cent 
of borrowers renew their notes 
after loans are liquidated; 
31 per cent migrate; and 
the remaining 39 per cent 
retain a savings or checking 
account and become per- 
manent customers of the 
bank. This is encouraging.” 


Fifteen 


a few delinquents even with a very 
careful selection of risks, and a much 
larger percentage should you put an 
amateur in charge. 

A chattel loan man once said to me. 
“If you ever open an office for your- 
self, be sure to get an old hand with 
you for the first few weeks.” At that 
time the real significance of the words 
did not register. Now it is clear that 
he was referring to what is often called 
the ‘Bums’ Rush,” which is over in a 
few weeks. What this actually is, is 
an attack of all the dead-beats, live- 
beats, weak-beats and strong-beats, 
who are no good and have been de- 
clined by all the other loan agencies in 
your city. They are always loafing 
about town keeping an eye and ear 
open for new loan offices that may be 
induced to take them on. They swarm 
in like bees and, without a hardened 
loan man to protect, you are all but 
swamped. 


SOME of your applicants will require 

little time and no expense. You will 
turn them down at once. They are 
weak, or too deeply in debt, transient, 
and so on. One bank states that 
during the last year it has approved 
87 per cent of applications. This can 
only be done, of course, by getting 
them in shape, working them over 
and getting additional signers or secur- 
ity in many instances. This percent- 
age is much higher than the average, 
which is nearer 50 per cent. You will 
not make all loans applied for, but 
you will be compelled to investigate 
let us say 75 per cent of all received 
and the cost to you on the average is 
$1.00 each. You may obtain reports 
from credit bureaus or do your investi- 
gating direct. Better still, do both. 

Gradually you will develop your own 
code of ethics for approving loans, but 
in the meantime we may use the fol- 
lowing rules, for which we 
wish to extend our thanks 
to the small loan specialists 
who have so kindly compiled 
them for us: 

1. No loan should be made 
which exceeds 20 per cent of 
the applicant’s yearly income. 
You may lower this to suit 
your personal conservatism. 
Some put it as low as 12 per 
cent, but please do not raise it. 

2. No loan should be made 
for the purpose of specula- 
tion or for purchasing luxuries. 

3. Borrowers ordinarily 
should be required to show 
they have been regularly em- 
ployed one or more years. 

4. When a loan is made 
it must pay all other personal 
loans and debts, real estate 
and automobiles excepted. 

5. To know that require- 
ment No. 4 be carried 
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From a Position of Many 
Years Standing Outside the 
Counter of a Country Bank 


By 


Charles Moreau Harger 


Y first bank account was pain- 
fully acquired. It grew out of 
savings while teaching country 

school. My salary started at $25 a 
month and gradually increased to the 
munificent wage of $62.50. Out of 
this I put aside a few dollars at a time 
until I had $200, making me, in the 
eyes of my fellow educators, an aristo- 
crat —though nota particularly bloated 
one. 

It was deposited in the town’s only 
bank, which was housed in a small 
frame, false-fronted structure on the 
main street. I had no opinion as to 
whether it was strong or weak. All I 
knew was that it had “Bank” above 
the door. If it ever issued a statement 
of condition, I never saw it and prob- 
ably would not have understood it if 
I had. That, I think, is practically 
the position of most bank customers — 
they act on faith and personal contact 
rather than on official documents. 

One night the banker came to my 
boarding house and handed me ten 
twenty-dollar bills.. “I think you’d 
better take the money,” said he, “‘and 
put it in a farm mortgage—it will 
pay you better interest.” 

The next morning the bank did not 
open. It has not opened since, though 
that was long years ago. The banker 
disappeared and in the safe when the 
officers pried it open was found exactly 
twenty-nine cents, doubtless over- 
looked in the haste of his departure. 
Why he gave me my money I never 
knew. Perhaps he felt sorry for me. 
Anyhow, instead of buying a mortgage, 
I used the two hundred dollars for a 
wedding trip and refused to share the 
town’s bitter indignation over the 
wreckage, but I have always carried a 
vivid recollection of that narrow 
escape from what would have been for 
me utter bankruptcy. 

Since then, having been continu- 
ously a customer of country banks, 


Customer 


standing on the out- 
side of the counter, 
greeted with “thank 
you” when I made a 
deposit, receiving a 
reprimand from the 
cashier concerning my 
overdraft and sometimes noting ap- 
parent hesitation in renewing my note, 
I have been interested in watching the 
varying methods actuating those in 
charge of my money. In these latter 
days, a complete readjustment has 
taken place in my relations with the 
institution. 

Whatever may be the innovations 
established for the bank’s good, the 
reaction upon the customer is a most 
important factor and unless this be 
favorable, gradual decline in the bank’s 
business is ahead. 


(COUNTRY bankers are friendly per- 

sons—they admit it themselves. 
They even advertise it. One sign used 
frequently is ““The Friendly Bank.” 
Hence it is not difficult to see the 
banker’s side of a controversy —quite 
different from earlier dayswhen getting 
information about banking practices 
was about as difficult as prying a 
boulder out of Pike’s Peak. Never- 
theless, he is quite firm in carrying 
out his plans when he thinks they 
are needful for making the bank pay 
a profit. 

So when the first of last month I 
noted on my pass book—which had 
been balanced afresh—a charge of 
fifty cents with no check to show for 
it, I wanted to know why. Fifty cents 
isn’t much but it will buy five fairly 
good cigars. The banker was perfectly 
frank about it. ““That is because your 
balance was so low.” 

“But I had some money here all the 
time, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, some money” —with emphasis 
on “‘some.” 
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One night the 

banker came to 

my boarding 

ouse and 

handed me ten 

twenty-dollar 
bills 


“Then why can’t I check it all out — 
why do you keep fifty cents?” 

Came a lecture on the new phase of 
rural banking. I learned that the bank 
spends more money handling my 
account if it is less than $50 than that 
account is returning to the bank in 
interest. Somehow I had never thought 
of that. Just where the bank got 
money to pay its help and dividends 
to its stockholders never worried me. 
On the street corner often were discus- 
sions about the enormous profits being 
made out of banking and frequently 
complaints of the local institution’s 
niggardliness in loaning money. 

One particularly excitable orator 
used to spend hours denouncing the 
idea of charging any interest. He 
would hold up the bank’s statement 
and read off the total of its resources 
and demand of the farmers gathered 
round “why doesn’t it let us borrow 
all we want? I'll tell you —it all goes 
down to Wall Street and we are left 
to suffer.” It really made little impres- 
sion because most of his audience knew 
that he had lost a good farm because 
he spent too much time in town and 
that the bank had been compelled to 
sell off his live stock because he did 
not pay his notes. 

Every small town has its knockers 
on banks. They have no conception 
of what service a bank renders or how 
it obtains its income. All they see is 
the handsome stone or brick building 
on one of the best corners, the attrac- 
tive home of the banker and the com- 
fortable motor car he drives, and 
figure that somebody is making too 
much money. They do not remember 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


that perhaps half a million dollars or 
more is in the banker’s hands and that 
he must be ready to pay any of it on 
demand. 

When they come to think of it, his 
house is no better than that of the 
leading merchant, the successful doctor 
or of any other successful business man. 
On the whole it seems that he earns —in 
worry and anxiety and care —all he gets. 

Then came another surprise. For 
many years I had been borrowing off 
and on—a few hundred dollars at a 
time. Sometimes it was for business, 
sometimes for investment, sometimes 
for personal expenses. All I had to do 
was write out a note, shove it through 
the grill to the cashier and he entered 
the amount on my pass book. But 
this time he reached in his desk and 
drew out a sheet of paper with a lot of 
lines, looking like one of these ques- 
tionnaires colleges are always sending 
out asking what you think of the 
nebular hypothesis and the Einstein 
theory. 

“Please fill that out,’’ was his request. 

It called for a.list of everything I 
owned, from the old Ford car in the 
garage to the discarded baby buggy 
in the attic, and what everything was 
worth in dollars and cents. On the 
other side I was to put down all my 
debts, including the mortgage on the 
house and the bills to the grocer and 
filling station. 

“What’s the matter?’ 
“Isn’t my credit good? 
always paid my notes?” 

“Sure—and I know you will pay 
this one and are worth enough to war- 
rant letting you have the 
money,” came the reply. 
“But every borrower has 
to make a statement. The 
examiner comes along and 
wants to know why we 
let you have the loan — 
this will tell him. See?’ 

It looked reasonable 
and so long as all the cus- 
tomers had to fill out a 
similar blank, there was 
no bad feeling about it. 
The next time I went‘in 
to make a loan I asked 
for Tom, the cashier. He 


always had done my busi- 4 
ness for me and I felt he 
knew about my _ affairs 


better than anybody. Tom 
had gone to the county 
seat —be back tomorrow. 

“But I can take care of 
it,” spoke up a young clerk, 
and he brought forth that 
statement I had filled out. 
He looked it over a minute 
and handed me a note to 
sign. ‘You are allright,” 
he remarked. 

Somehow it seemed to 
me that it was a sensible 


asked. 
Haven’t I 


interest 


One particularly 
excitable orator \ 
used to spend | 
hours denounc- 
ing the idea of 
charging any 


way to do business and the way I 
would like to do if I were running a 
bank. Certainly it ought to make it 
easier to decide how much one is to 
loan to a customer. One of my 
neighbors told me of his experience. 
He made out the statement the banker 
wanted and read it over. To his sur- 
prise, he saw for the first time in his 
life exactly how much he was worth 
net. 

“Will you give me a copy of this?” 
he asked the banker. “I want to take 
it home to my wife. We have been 
pretty blue for a while—what with 
light crops and other things. This will 
cheer her up—we have done pretty 
well after all. So,” he added to me, 
‘“‘whenever things look troublesome, 
we get out this piece of paper and 
think how much worse off we might be 
and it is good medicine.” 

I had never thought of a statement 
as a mind-lifter but maybe it is— 
provided it shows a reasonable amount 
down where they subtract your debts 
from your assets. 

But I have missed something in my 
bank’s accommodations. For years our 
family has been receiving presents. 
Once it was a butcher knife, once a 
bread tray, once a small camera, once 
a pair of shears. And of course always 
there has hung in the kitchen a gaudy 
calendar representing that ‘‘the stag at 
eve had drunk his fill’? with a back- 
ground of mountains and rills and 
castles and with the bank’s name 
standing out in huge black letters. 
The house is all cluttered up with the 
various things the bank gave us. 


Seventeen 


But alas, no more. When I asked 
for a calendar the banker said they 
cost too much and I could probably 
get one at the insurance agent’s. He 
said the bank had spent over $300 a 
year for calendars and gimcracks and 
it felt that it would better put that 
money into banking service. Guess 
he is right—no other institution in 
town was handing out presents and 
there is no reason why the bank should 
do it that I can see. But it seems a 
little strange not to have some new 
dingus from the bank hanging around 
the house. 


(50ING to town I used to pass six tin 

signs put up on posts along the road. 
Every road out of town for twenty 
miles had these signs. They read: 
‘“‘Plaintown State Bank, The Friendly 
Bank, Capital $75,000.” They were 
at first pretty —blue and white —were 
a sort of reminder to tell me as I counted 
them off how near I was to town. 
Then the first winter, boys on hunting 
expeditions peppered them full of shot 
and they had the general appearance 
of having contracted smallpox. The 
next winter two of them were entirely 
shot away and the other four looked 
tipsy as the posts sagged. They are 
all gone now and are not being replaced. 
It cost the bank $500 to put up those 
signs, the banker told me. At the 
speed the motor cars go now, it is 
doubtful if the signs could be read 
anyhow—but the bank is money 
ahead in cutting out that expense. 
Come to think of it, I doubt if a tin 
sign every fifteen feet from my house 
to town would make me 
do business with any 
special bank. 

It is hard to tell what 
it is that attracts me to 
my bank or why I do busi- 
ness there instead of the 
one across the street. In 
my local paper all the 
banks carry advertise- 
ments. I read them all 
every week. The contents 
and style are always in- 
teresting and while I doubt 
if any advertisement could 
make me change my bank- 
ing connection, yet it does 
please me to see that my 
bank is up and coming 
with the rest and I have 
learned a lot about the 
bank’s ideas of saving, 
thrift and banking practice 
from what they say week 
by week. An intelligently 
written bank  advertise- 
ment is evidence of the 
institution’s progressive- 
ness and to that extent 
gives the public a favorable 
impression. Of course, a 
bank cannot give bargains 
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like a clothing store or grocery, but 
it can keep the public thinking of 
thrift and attract business from new- 
comers to the community. 

When we moved to our present 
location we received a letter from the 
bank asking us to become customers. 
It simply requested that we call and 
become acquainted. Not knowing any 
of the bankers, that was what we did 
‘and for fifteen years the bank that 
took such interest in our arrival has 
had our business. Seems to me that 


sort of effort is worth while in a country 
like ours where folks move so often. 

The changes the bank has made 
in its operation have, of course, taken 
away some of the privileges that we 
customers had been used to for many 
years. But after all, what the customer 
wants is safety and service and if he 
gets those, he is not going to ask for 
extras. The fact is the average cus- 
tomer likes to think that his bank is 
run on business principles and not as 
a gift shop, and it is pretty generally 


| 


~ ing to town —and maybe one 
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recognized that a bank that 
is not a financial success for 
its management is not much 
of an asset to anybody. 
When my bank erected a 
new building it looked like a 
lot of money tied up but I 
had a pride in feeling that it 
was a distinctive and im- 
portant institution. As for 
cost, there are three filling 
stations in town that cost 
more than did the bank 
structure. 


KVERY little while we hear 
that a chain bank is com- 


will some day. But if our 
local banks continue to meet 
the needs of their customers, 
they will be good enough for 
me—and certainly no chain bank 
managed from some city two or three 
hundred miles away is going to be 
quite so easy to do business with as 
our home folks. Likewise whatever 
new charges are put on by the home 
bank, these and probably more will 
come with a chain bank. 

So after many years on the outside 
of the counter, my experience with the 
new methods of the banks does not 
cause me to complain. On the con- 
trary, it seems that there is sound 
sense behind them and if they are to 
make the bank more stable, it certainly 
is to my advantage as a customer. 


Just One Piece of Business 


T so often happens that bank adver- 
tising carries with it few or no in- 
dications of direct results. How- 

ever, here is one instance in which a 
piece of business, directly resulting from 
advertising, will bring to the institu- 
tion a sufficient gross revenue to defray 
the entire cost of the year’s campaign. 

The story comes from a trust officer 
in a bank where an appropriation of 
$2,500 was made at the beginning of 
last winter to promote trust business. 
This was spent in the preparation of 
a direct mail campaign to a list of 
3,000 of the bank’s customers, the 
names being carefully hand-picked 
from the books at both the head office 
and branches, and included the renters 
of the larger safe deposit boxes. The 
prospect was asked to mail to the bank 
a return card asking for a booklet 
describing the facilities offered by the 
trust department. 

As the cards came in, the booklets 
were mailed, and if there was no fur- 
ther response, a trust officer telephoned 
some ten days later and asked to be 
allowed to arrange an interview. In 


this way a great many people were 
contacted and some excellent business 
obtained. However, it may not be 
entirely fair to credit the advertising 
effort with all of these, for the people 
were already customers of the bank 
and presumably much of this business 
would have come to the bank in any 
event. 

A customer had written in and 
obtained the booklet, and had been 
so much interested in it that he had 
discussed the matter with a friend. 
During their talk the friend informed 
him that on his arrival in California he 
had placed all his property in “‘joint 
tenancy.” This he was advised to do 
so that in the event of his death, his 
wife, the survivor of the joint tenancy, 
would immediately enter into posses- 
sion without the necessity of probating 
the estate and the collection of the 
inheritance tax. If she should prede- 
cease him, he felt that it would be all 
right, as he could then take suitable 
action. 

The bank’s customer had a some- 
what different proposition and to gain 


further light on the matter they tele- 
phoned the trust department and asked 
to have a trust officer visit them. An 
appointment was made. 

To cut a long story short, several 
visits were made, and in the end the 
friend had a will drawn up in which he 
named the bank as his executor and 
trustee. His son and daughter, just 
grown up, were without business ex- 
perience, and he realized when the 
matter was explained to him by the 
trust officer, that the arrangements 
he then had might throw the entire 
estate at any time into their inexperi- 
enced hands. Should he die and his 
wife, as joint tenant, come into the 
property, she would have to assume all 
the responsibility of management. In 
other words, the arrangements he had 
made were scarcely better than having 
made no will at all. 

The estate will be worth around 
$150,000 and the fees that the bank 
will ultimately receive as executor and 
trustee, will amount to more than the 
$2,500 expended on the entire year’s 
advertising campaign.—H. W. S. 
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The Produce Exchange branch of the Chase 
National Bank at 25 Broadway—seen through 
the arch of the Customs House 


Status Branches Today 


The State and City Scenes as Wit- 
nessed in New York and Elsewhere 


O great has been the growth of 

branch banking in New York City 

during the past few years that 
should you take a map of the city and 
attempt to indicate with dots the 
locations of the branches established 
by each of the large banks, soon the 
map would be almost covered with 
dots. 

The movement toward branch bank- 
ing, of course, is not at all new, nor in 
the least confined to New York City. 
But along with the trend towards 
mergers it has recently come into the 
limelight for its share of discussion, 
pro and con. 

The idea originated in Scotland as 
far back as 1696, but the first two 
ventures in that country were not 
particularly successful. Then about 
the time of our Revolutionary War, 
Scotland succeeded in evolving a 
working policy of branch banking, 
and from that time branch banking 
has grown and flourished. 

England is at present the most suc- 
cessful exponent of the system, which, 
however, is of comparatively recent 
growth in that country, having been 
started about 1826. During the past 
hundred years, more particularly since 
the World War, England has made 
progress along this line until today 


By A. L. White 


the five big banks which dominate the 
English banking field have over 9,000 
branch offices throughout the British 
Empire. 

Canada, too, has a smoothly working 
system of branch banking, with three 
large banks that dominate the field 
and operate more than 2,000 branches. 

Strangely enough, the movement 
in the United States did not originate 
with the big cities, but began among 
the small country banks scattered 
throughout the southern states. In 
Virginia the laws authorized branch 
banking as early as 1792, but that 
state has never adopted this method 
to any great extent. 


HE National Bank Act and the 

differing laws in the various states 
have not tended to encourage the 
expansion of the branch banking 
system throughout the country. As 
a consequence of the limitations under 
the laws in the United States, there 
are nearly 26,000 banks. 

Branch banking is authorized by 
law in seventeen states and prohibited 
in twenty-nine, and in two states the 
laws are silent on the subject. Several 


of the states in which branch banking 
is authorized by law have limited the 
expansion to the city or county in 
which the parent banking office is 
situated. 

California seems to lead in state- 
wide expansion of branch banking. 
The law of 1909 authorized banks and 
trust companies with California state 
charters to open branches anywhere 
in the state, subject to the approval 
of the banking department. From 
1920 the development of branch bank- 
ing in California has been very rapid. 
Today the Bank of Italy National 
Trust and Savings Association has 
about 300 branches, the majority of 
which were acquired through consoli- 
dations. 

Many of the banks in New York 
City, too, have acquired their branches 
largely through consolidations. New 
York City is the natural center for the 
spread of the branch banking system, 
not only on account of the immensity 
of its population, but because of the 
mode of living of that population. 
The city is an aggregation of villages, 
each with its own little Main Street. 
It is possible in most parts of the city 
for an individual to live and obtain all 
the necessities for existence within the 
radius of a few blocks. Without going 
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is of advantage to 


the parent bank in 
that through the 
branches the bank 
can reach its uptown 
or outlying customers 
with a more personal 
contact and extend 
to them with the 
least amount of effort 
on the part of the 
customers the “Chase 
service.” On the 
other hand, each 
branch profits by hav- 
ing at its beck and 
call all the facilities 
of a very large down- 
town banking institu- 
tion with everything 
that a big bank can 


offer in the way of 


The Equitable Trust Com 
venue 

outside that small circle, one may 
obtain clothing, food, and all the 
necessities, even the luxuries and 
amusements. So it is natural, also, 
that one should be given the opportu- 
nity for doing banking within that 
same small circumference. Thus 
sprang up the neighborhood banks, 
each usually a branch of some one of 
the big downtown banks. Possibly 
“neighborhood” is hardly the correct 
‘term to be applied to some of these 
branch banks, for many of them are 
very large institutions indeed. 

Some of these branch banks have 
very definite functions, separate from 
those of the parent bank. The National 
City Bank, for example, has transferred 
to one of its branches all of its trust 
business. One branch bank may 
handle small loans, another may 
specialize upon the encouragement of 
thrift accounts, or the building up of 
business through a large number of 
small accounts. But in many instances 
the object of the branch banks is 
purely to extend the downtown bank’s 
service to the outlying districts of the 
city and to accommodate uptown cus- 
tomers. In fact, branch banking is 
one of the most rapid ways of expand- 
ing a bank’s business in New York 
City, by bringing the bank’s services 
almost to the door either of an old 
customer or of a prospect. 


HE Chase National Bank of New 

York City has been one of the most 
rapidly growing banking institutions 
in the country, and it has expanded 
its influence and service throughout 
Greater New York City largely through 
the acquisition —to a great extent by 
means of consolidations —and building 
up of branches, until now it has twenty- 
seven branches at strategic points in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

The existence of these branches 
works advantageously both ways: it 


y’s branch at 79th Street and 


banking services and 
world-wide contacts. 
While the downtown bank is situated 
and equipped so as best to serve 
the demands of Big Business, the 
branches are better able to handle 
the accounts and needs of individuals 
and smaller business firms. 

One of the simplest accommodations 
offered to customers by means of the 
branch banks is the greater ease in 
depositing and withdrawing funds. 
By a system of clearance through the 
main bank, a customer may make 
arrangements to deposit or withdraw 
funds through a close-by branch bank, 
if he so desires, even when his account 
has originally been opened in another 
branch or in the main bank. 

But it is in the special financial 
services which banks now render that 
this system of branch banking 
proves of the greatest worth to 
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his branch bank and entrust the whole 
matter to one of its officials, who 
through the head banking office can 
obtain for the customer expert 
guidance. 

In the same way matters of credit 
ratings any place in the world, the 
transference of funds to even the most 
remote sections of the globe —all these 
banking services are readily accessible 
to any depositor in any branch within 
the city, simply by reference to the 
downtown bank. 


N these matters of the broader con- 
tacts with the outside world, the 
downtown bank, as one of the officials 
of the Chase National Bank expressed 
it, is like the central supporting tower 
of a two-span bridge. The first span 
extends from the branches to the head 
bank, and from there the second span 
reaches to the bank’s affiliations in 
foreign countries. 

Does an Italian workman in the 
Italian section of New York City 
desire to transfer funds to his parents 
in the old country? All he need do is 
to arrange the matter with the branch 
of the Chase bank in his neighborhood, 
and over the first span of the bridge 
from that branch go his savings, to be 
cleared through the head office of the 
bank and safely transferred to pos- 
sibly some remote village in Italy, 
perhaps in a correspondent Italian 
bank, perhaps through the affiliated 
American Express Company. 

The traffic goes both ways. It may 
be that some customer of a corre- 
spondent bank in Buenos Aires wants 
a new radio set. Through the banks 
there and here he may work back over 

(Continued on page 72) 


the customer. A small bank 


cannot afford to maintain the 
staff of experts necessary now- 
adays to operate a large finan- 
cial institution. But in the head 
office of the Chase National 
Bank —in fact, in most of the 
larger metropolitan banks —is 
to be found a corps of experts 
in every conceivable line of 
banking. The advice and assist- 
ance of these experts are avail- 
able to all the branches of the 
bank. Thus if an uptown cus- 
tomer of the bank wants advice 
on the establishment of a trust 
and the particular branch in 
his neighborhood has no trust 
department, the matter is re- 
ferred by the branch officer to 
the trust experts in the down- 
town bank and given careful 
attention there. 

Or should a customer miles 
from the downtown financial 
district and unacquainted with 


Wall Street want advice on in- 


vestments, he need merely go to 


The main offices of the Chase National—from an etching 


y Anton Schutz 
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Introducing Mr. Jef- 
fers, a Product of Lax- 
ity at Statement Desks 


By Thomas J. Malone 


T ten in the morning of the first of 
A August, a Thursday, Nolton 
Jeffers, expert penman, stood 
across the street from the Mid-West 
National Bank Building in a certain 
city and gazed admiringly up at its 
twenty imposing stories. He approved 
prosperity for everybody, and for 
banks in particular. Banks were his 
line. He dealt with them exclusively. 
Though he had been inside this bank 
only once, he felt that he was going to 
like it, that it was going to do well by 
him. 

Presently he crossed over and entered 
the bank. He walked briskly to a 
U-shaped counter enclosure in the 
middle of the lobby, which displayed 
placards marked “Statements.” Within 
the enclosure four or five girl em- 
ployees were passing out customers’ 
July statements, as called for. 

Jeffers was at home in a bank. He 
had been a bank clerk himself at one 
time, before he learned a better game. 
This statement rush was taking place 
in banks throughout the country the 
first business day of each month, and 
he had timed his call for it. 

Business at the counter was good. 
Men and women depositors, or their 
representatives, kept the places con- 
stantly filled. They tore blank forms 
from pads scattered here and there on 
the counter, signed them with titles of 
accounts and passed them over to the 
attendants. Open trays contained, in 
alphabetical order, the statements of 
the bank’s 20,000 checking accounts, 
individual and firm, except those set 
aside to be mailed out instead of 
called for. 

Jeffers found a place at the counter, 
signed a slip and turned it in. The 
name he had written on the slip was 
“J. B. Pearson.” Jeffers had no 
account in the bank himself, but he 
had taken pains to find out that 
Pearson did have. Those pains ac- 
counted for his first vis.t to the bank. 
He didn’t know this Pearson at all— 
that is, personally —had never even 
met him. 

He knew Pearson by sight, however. 
As he waited now, he covertly looked 


/ 


from side to side behind his glasses to 
make sure that Pearson wasn’t about. 
By the law of averages, the chance was 
almost negligible that Pearson should 
be among the statement seekers who 
showed up in the first half hour of 
statement day. 

If Pearson had appeared, Jeffers 
would simply have drifted away. No 
harm done, except that in such case he 
might have had to forget Pearson and 
try his specialty on some one else. All 
in the day’s work. It had never hap- 
pened yet, though. But the possibility, 
however remote, of his intended vic- 
tim’s showing up at either of the two 
major crises of his operations was the 
one thing that in any way worried him. 
Well, he must accept that chance and 
be ready to act. 


"THE girl who had taken his slip was 

fingering through a file. She hadn’t 
even looked at him. It was all perfunc- 
tory with her. Now she was holding 
the file open while she compared with 
the slip. 

Standing there so perfectly at ease, 
Jeffers recalled his perturbation the 
first time he had done that sort of 
thing. He had been a rank amateur, 
just starting out to try the scheme he 
had thought oui all by himself when 
an inside bank man. Then he had 
been acutely aware of danger. Would 
the clerk suspect him, he had wondered, 
and refuse to give him the statement? 
Or would she give it to him and report 
him to a superior before he left the 
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His very first effort 
satisfied him 


bank? Blood had rushed to his tem- 
ples, sweat had run down the small of 
his back. He had felt his face flush. 
At any moment would he feel a floor 
dick’s hand on his arm, a voice asking 
him quietly to “‘step this way, please?” 

As he waited, calm, poised, confident, 
he smiled inwardly at that recollection 
of his self of ten years before. Now 
his pulse was beating normally, there 
was no fear at his heart. Experience 
had proved the safety of his system. 
Its very element of danger gave it zest. 
This was sport as well as vocation — 
a matching of wits, a pitting of himself 
against the bank, against the law, 
against the authorities, against the 
public. He had worked it scores of 
times, in fact in nearly every month of 
those ten years; and had never been 
caught. 

Of course, it entailed traveling round, 
always being on the go. Only one bank 
in a town at any one visit —that had 
been his policy. Then a return was 
quite safe after a half year or so, to 
proceed in like manner against another 
bank. But never the same one twice. 
And only the larger cities were on his 
schedule. The bigger the bank the 
easier and safer the method, he believed 
—‘“‘the bigger the bank the harder it 
fell.” 

The girl was pulling out a folded 
paper fastened with a rubber band. 
She was approaching him with it. 

This was easy. It was a shame to 


take the money. At that, there was 
no crime, so far as he knew, in asking 
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for or even taking another man’s bank 
statement without that other’s consent. 
A depositor’s bank statement was 
valueless. It was just a memorandum 
of withdrawals, deposits and balance, 
with a bunch of cancelled checks no 
good to anybody except as receipts for 
payments. Even if questioned, there 
could be no charge against him. At 
the worst, he would merely be thwarted 
in his design at a particular bank. 

He bowed an acknowledgment in 
taking the statement from the girl. 
As she picked up another man’s slip, 
Jeffers asked for a check filler for his 
pocket fold. He approved his matter- 
of-fact tone, lacking in hurry, in any 
trace of nervousness or uncertainty. 

The girl reached under the counter 
with the other hand and 
gave him the pad of 
blank checks with hardly 
a glance. It was her busy 
day. Passing out state- 
ments and check pads 
on request was what she 
was there for. 

Jeffers put statement 
and pad in his pocket 
and walked out. As he 
went by the railed-off 
group of open desks 
marked “Vice-president,” 
“Cashier,” “Assistant 
Cashier,” he thought, 
**Shrewd birds all right, in 
their way, but blinder’n 
bats regarding certain 
bank leaks. That state- 
ment department now — 
my eye!” He had the 
comfortable feeling that 
no one was watching him, 
that he was in face, 
build, dress and gait the 
kind of man that doesn’t attract 
attention. 

To be so wasn’t simply accident; it 
was part of his technique. He had 
made a study of how to be incon- 
spicuous. He prided himself on being a 
man that nobody would look at twice, 
that’ nobody would recall after one 
sight of him. 


OF course, he couldn’t claim credit 

for all of it. Nature, to begin with, 
had contributed a proper foundation. 
He was of medium height, of light, 
rather thin hair, nondescript blue-gray 
eyes, undistinguished features, and 
without scar, deformity or physical 
peculiarity of any kind. A tendency 
to stoutness at the waist he kept rigor- 
ously in check by exercise. His suit 
was a dark, fine pepper-and-salt mix- 
ture, well made but not new, and want- 
ing in any suggestion of extreme style. 
His tie was a modest small-figured 
four-in-hand, going well with his 
patternless and pleatless white shirt. 
His spectacles were gold-rimmed. Tor- 
toise-shell rims or octagonal lenses 


would have been impossible for his 
purpose. As a matter of truth, his 
eyes were perfectly normal and the 
lenses were plain glass. He wore glasses 
because it seemed to him that about 
everybody else of his age did so. 

In his hotel room, Jeffers examined 
the Pearson statement. The balance 
was $2,357.36. Pretty good for an 
individual account. This Pearson was 
somebody. There were about fifty 
withdrawal items and a score of 
deposit items. The larger withdraw- 
als, eight or ten, ran above $800 each. 
Jeffers shuffled through the checks. 
This was great! Here were five checks 
drawn to cash in amounts from $200 
to $700. And, better and better, two 
of them bore endorsements, proving 


As the stranger wrote 
his name at the top of 
the deposit slip, Jeffers 
ventured a swift peek 
over his shoulder 


that Pearson had given them to others 
for cashing. This was handing him 
gravy on a platter! 

He studied the Pearson signature, 
a fly-track scribble presenting no diffi- 
culty to a skilled penman. He wrote 
it four or five times on a sheet of hotel 
stationery, Fine! He needn’t be too 
precise at that. No man, he reflected, 
ever wrote his name twice in exactly 
the same way, so that, superposed, the 
two signatures would coincide in every 
particular —letter outlines, dots, flour- 
ishes. The general effect was what 
remained fairly constant. 

When he had the signature down to 
suit him, he practiced on certain figure 
and letter combinations. Then he 
drew a check for $600 to.cash on a 
Mid-West National form, with a 
Pearson signature. He thought at 
first of making it $1,000, but decided 
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not to. Better not be a hog. By quick 
work, and playing safe, maybe he could 
get in another trick the next day or two 
in his next stop, and then lay off for the 
month. 

His very first effort satisfied him. 
In earlier years he used to write a dozen 
trial checks before making one to suit 
him, but he had outgrown that. Writ-— 
ing, even copying, had always come 
easy tohim. Asa boy in school he had 
taken avidly to the loops, flourishes, 
scrolls and bird patterns of the copy- 
books of the period, and no girl’s 
album was complete without a “When 
this you see, remember me,” in his 
best style. Schoolmates used to have 
him write their names in textbooks. 

He sat back and appraised his handi- 
work. A good job, if he said so him- 
self. It was after eleven. Better 
return to the bank and get this done 
with. Tellers’ lines would be longer 
now than right after lunch and tellers 


less exacting, and he meant to leave 
town as soon as he could anyhow. 

But first he had to have a little 
laugh at the way he had run down 
Pearson. 

Jeffers had gone into the bank after 
two the afternoon a few days before, 
and ambled to a customer’s desk in the 
lobby. There he had jotted down 
some figures on an envelope, made a 
pretense of filling out a deposit slip, 
endorsed a few checks, all the while 
keeping his eyes open to surroundings, 
in his inconspicuous, unobtrusive way. 

Customers came and went at his 
desk as he busied himself. When a 
pompous, elderly man, prosperous- 
looking and businesslike, stopped at 
the desk, Jeffers had recognized quarry. 
As the stranger wrote his name at the 
top of a deposit slip, Jeffers ventured a 
swift peek over his shoulder. Jeffers 


(Continued on page 67) 
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rust Service 


—State-Wide 


The “Planting” of the 
Bank of Italy for Trust 
Dealings Direct, at Even 
the Remotest Branches 


cBy J. K. Novins 


ESERT country. Long, barren 

stretches of prairie. Desolate, 

sinister Death Valley. Snow- 
bound mountain ranges. A panorama 
of fertile valleys, a veritable Garden of 
Eden. And again long stretches of 
waste land, where roads—smooth, 
well traveled roads—blend into the 
horizon. A prospector’s cabin, a farm 
house, an old mining town, in the 
distance the skyline of a big city—a 
metropolitan city! 

It is the land of romance, the State 
of California, where the pony rider 
galloped in the dead of night, the 
picturesque pony express of the forties, 
which has now given way to a new 
type of adventurer —the traveling trust 
officer of a modern banking institution! 

The early morning haze reveals a lone 
figure in a powerful motor car which 
thunders along the cemented highway, 
bound on a mission of mercy to one of 
the picturesque and progressive towns 
in the interior of California. A little 
gray-haired woman listlessly scans the 
horizon for the emissary of modern 
trust service. In the modest little 
home everything is in readiness for the 
visitor. An estate is being adminis- 
tered, investments are to be con- 
sidered, financial threads to be disen- 
tangled. 

From the same spot, in the days 
gone by, she had watched the progress 
of the pony riders, forerunners of 
modern banking service. How the 
place had changed! No longer a trace 
of the rutty wagon roads. These have 
been replaced by smooth automobile 
highways. Reclaimed land has been 
made to blossom into highly produc- 
tive gardens and orchards, and the 
town itself, from an outpost in a pioneer 
country, was transformed into a mini- 
ature metropolis. The town even 
boasts a metropolitan bank—one 


of the many 
branches of a 
world-famed 
banking institu- 
tion. 

But, as is 
typical of many 
such towns the 
length and 
breadth of Cali- 
fornia, although 
it enjoys excel- 
lent commercial 
banking facili- 
ties, the town 
nevertheless remained backward in one 
respect. It is several hundred miles 
from the nearest big city where a 
modern trust office is maintained, and 
no local trust service facilities had ever 
been developed. 

Now this modern, wealth-producing 
town is again the scene of a great 
pioneering effort, such as was under- 
taken recently by the Bank of Italy to 
bring its metropolitan trust service to 
every district in the state. Whether 
it be a town with a small branch, 
located some four hundred miles from 
the home office of the bank, or a desert 
town to be reached only by a good 
day’s automobile journey, and with 
no local banking facilities whatever, 
a traveling trust officer, one of a num- 
ber appointed by the Bank of Italy 
to serve the less accessible habitations 
in the state, is always within beck and 
call to administer metropolitan trust 
service. 

A thousand miles separate the two 
Bank of Italy branches situated at 
either end of the state, the one in 
Crescent City which is only a short 
distance from Oregon, and the other 
close to the Mexican border. Between 
these outposts of the bank’s extensive 
branch banking system, are 165 


William J. Kieferdorf, vice-president and 
trust officer in charge of the entire system 


cities in which it operates nearly 
300 branches. It is all the more 
significant that in only 15 per cent of 
the communities served with such 
branch banking facilities, are there 
any unit banks authorized to perform 
trust functions. 


FROM the trust officer’s standpoint 

a good deal of this vast territoryis not 
profitable, and suffers by reason of the 
long distances which separate the 
comniunities from the trust offices in 
the larger cities. In many of these 
communities trust matters have been 
handled, if at all, by banks operating in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and other 
large centers. While these banks are 
fully equipped to render a high type 
of service, their administrative facili- 
ties usually are concentrated at the 
home offices in the big cities. Service 
thus rendered suffers by reason of 
geographical limitations. The contact 
of the trust department with its client 
is weakened, especially in the remote 
rural communities. 

A state-wide trust service was the 
Bank of Italy’s challenge to almost 
impassable mountain chains and the 
long stretches of sparsely inhabited 
country still to -be encountered in 
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certain parts of the state —by “‘plant- 
ing” experienced trust officers in the 
various districts to develop, as well as 
to administer, trust business ‘‘at short 
range.” How the Bank of Italy local- 
ized trust service in each community, 
training its branch representatives to 
deal with trust problems right on the 
ground, four or five hundred miles 
from the home office, how it developed 
profitable trust business in districts 
where such specialized service had 
never been known to exist, forms a 
highly interesting chapter in a truly 
pioneering financial venture. 

“Wherever you may live within the 
confines of California,’ the Bank of 
Italy announces, 
“the assets of 
your trust will be 
kept in your home 
city or at the 
nearest place in 
which the bank 
has a branch.” 

“As far as we 
know,” said 
William J. Kiefer- 
dorf, vice-presi- 
dent and trust 
officer in charge 
of the entire sys- 
tem, “this is the 
first attempt to 
popularize trust 
service on such 
all-inclusive 
and widespread 
scale. For the first 
time in the cen- 
tury-old practice 
of corporate trust 
service in the 
United States, the 
residents of rural communities can 
directly benefit by the various forms of 
service heretofore available only to 
the residents of large cities. 

“The new trails of human interest 
that this service is blazing, the manner 
in which it is touching the humblest 
lives in out-of-the-way places, both 
city and country, to lift aching burdens 
of property management and conser- 
vation —its whole contribution to the 
sum total of human happiness —are 
our chief concerns. 

“For example, the service may be 
had at Crescent City, ninety miles 
from the nearest railroad point in the 
state, as easily and as adequately as it 
can be had in San Francisco. The 
same identical type of service may be 
had in the famous Mother Lode coun- 
try. Representatives of the bank 
bring the service right into the home, 
no matter how remote, talking estate 
administration along with such homely 
topics as the state of Johnny’s last 
report card and the forthcoming basket 
festival of the First Baptist Church.” 

As this is being written, the Bank 
of Italy’s state-wide trust service is 


still in the process of development, and 
it has been only a matter of months 
since organized effort was exerted to 
extend it to many districts. The 
entire state has been divided into trust 
districts, each in charge of a capable 
trust officer who, although he operates 
under supervision of the home office, 
consults his own judgment on the 
acceptance of trusts and administers 
the assets of trusts within the limits 
of his district. He contacts directly 
with trust clients and officers of 
branches in his district. While it is 
his primary purpose to develop trust 
business in the virgin territory, consid- 
erable importance is attached to his 


In Crescent City—ninety miles from the nearest railroad and 400 miles from San Francisco 


ability to co-operate with the branch 
men in the district so that they may 
contact directly with clients and exe- 
cute the many details of trust service. 

In the several districts, where capa- 
ble trust officers have already been 
“planted,” a good deal of pioneering 
has had to be done to cultivate a 
“‘trust-minded” public. It is all the 
more remarkable that rural districts, 
ordinarily regarded by trust officers as 
non-profitable, were quickly put on a 
paying basis. In one town, in the 
interior of California, ninety wills were 
deposited by customers the first year 
of operation of the trust department 
through the local branch. The fol- 
lowing year the probate fees at that 
branch were four times as great as the 
returns from commercial banking busi- 
ness. In one city, to the north, a hand- 
ful of branch bank employees grew so 
enthusiastic in their quest for trust 
business that at the end of a year the 
probate fees were sufficient to cover 
the salary of a local trust officer. Yet, 
that city is some two hundred miles 
from the nearest district trust head- 
quarters maintained by the Bank of 
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Italy, and its residents had never be- 
fore benefited from corporate trust 
service right at their doorsteps. 

Even in a territory where consider- 
able trust business had already been 
developed, by virtue of its proximity 
to the central trust headquarters, the 
amount of trust business, actual and 
potential, almost quadrupled in less 
than a year after a qualified trust 
officer had been assigned to it. It is 
one of the most important fruit grow- 
ing valleys in California and possesses 
unequaled banking facilities. The 
large increase is to be traced directly 
to the decentralization of the bank’s 
trust functions in a district trust office. 

The most im- 
portant develop- 
ment in the Bank 
of Italy state-wide 
trust service is 
yet to come, and 
not in the far dis- 
tant future. For 
just as soon as 
sufficient trust 
business had been 
pioneered in each 
district, and the 
program of educa- 
tion for branch 
men properly ful- 
filled, then the 
local branches will 
shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of 
directly develop- 
ing and handling 
this type of busi- 
ness. 

A district at 
present served by 
a trust officer may 
have as many as twenty branches 
scattered over a big area, which must 
be visited by him as often as cir- 
cumstances require. His office in- 
variably is located at a branch 
bank in the leading community. 
Branch managers in his district may 
form preliminary contact with trust 
clients and then arrange for the pres- 
ence of the trust officer at appointed 
times to interview certain clients and 
to consult with him regarding the im- 
portant details of estate administration. 

A district trust officer’s job is no 
sinecure. For constant activity and 
resourcefulness, it is more akin to the 
daily routine of the busy country 
doctor, as the hours are far from regu- 
lar and the duties even more varied. 
As for territory covered in the course 
of duty, 2,000 miles of travel is a rep- 
resentative average for one month. 
It is not unusual for one of the “‘circuit 
drivers” to motor several hundred 
miles to keep an appointment with a 
branch manager or with a client who 
seeks specialized advice regarding his 
estate. 

How varied his duties are is revealed 
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in the diary of one of the hustling 
trust officers. The following repre- 
sents one week’s work: 

“Monday morning our traveling 
trust officer was busy selling a prune 
crop at the top price. He ordered a 
new well to be drilled on the same 
ranch, and also arranged to purchase 
atractor. In the afternoon he planned 
the disposition of property under a 
tentative will and submitted to an 
attorney a plan for the distribution of 
anestate. He then prepared a $250,000 
life insurance trust for the same client. 
He was called in on the matter of 
planning a_ partnership 
trust for a garage busi- 
ness, and later arranged 
a partnership life insur- 
ance trust, advising client 
tentatively on individual 
trust and will. Late in 
the afternoon a batch of 
correspondence had to 


Branches typical of the small town and of the agricultural community, the 
latter (on the right) at Salinas 


be attended to. In the evening he 
visited a family and showed them how 
to budget their household bills. 

‘Tuesday —In the morning advised 
four people regarding plans for distri- 
bution of their estates under their wills. 
Then on to another town to meet a 
decedent’s family to discuss details of 
settling his estate. A plan had to be 
worked out. for the operation of a 
ranch on a crop share basis. Advised 
woman how to invest $10,000 and 
arranged for her to obtain a life insur- 
ance policy. Discussed with five 
customers, questions relating to their 
wills. 

‘‘Wednesday —After advising with 
four people regarding their estates 
and completing details of a life insur- 
ance trust, arranged for transfer of 
funds from Yokohama, Japan, to do 
away with possible multiple inheritance 
taxes. Again consulted with two peo- 
ple regarding their estates, and wrote 
a letter for a man to make new connec- 
tion for disposition of milk on his 
dairy ranch. Drove to another town 
where he planned a business partner- 
ship life insurance trust. Closed the 
day by revamping partnership finan- 
cial set-up and took up matter of 


arranging notes to represent differ- 
ences in partnership interests, in the 
event of liquidation upon the death 
of either partner. 

“Thursday — Advised with six people 
regarding their estates. Set up plan 
for protection of incompetent child 
under a living trust. Completed 
arrangements for two life insurance 
trusts, settled matter relating to deed, 
and, by way of accommodation, ren- 
dered income tax return for indi- 
vidual executor. 

“Friday —Arranged for financing 
loan of a decedent, thus obviating 
necessity of selling assets. Found time 
to talk to staff of one of the bank’s 
branches on trust service. Then on to 
another town to confer with seven 


_people in reference to their estates. 


Assisted attorney in preparing federal 
estate tax return, and made amend- 
ment to living trust. 

“Saturday morning was a glorious 
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at the nearest branch of the Bank of 
Italy. The man across the teller’s 
window, whom he calls “Bill” or 
“John,” is thoroughly posted on ac- 
counting, on tax procedure, and can 
properly advise him on the details of 
liquidation to put his estate on a sound 
foundation in the event of death. It 
is a source of comfort to the client that 
assets are being administered right at 
his home town, and this fact alone is 
sufficient to remove any suspicion on 
his part that his funds are being mis- 
handled by individuals unknown to 
him at a distant office. 


K,YEN in the matter of trust invest- 

ments, the local bank representative 
is qualified to make suggestions, but 
the investments are handled regularly 
through the investment committee at 
the main office in San Francisco, sub- 
ject to a final check by a committee 
of senior officers appointed by the 
board of management, both of which 
meet weekly or oftener to deal with 
such problems. 

The branch manager handling the 
details of a trust is constantly checked 
not only by the district office but also 
by the head office. Duplicates of docu- 
ments are daily referred to both, to be 
gone over and checked for errors of 
fact and judgment. Furthermore, 
any trust business developed at a 


one, at his desk in 
his district office, dic- 
tating numerous 
letters.” 

That this type of 
trust service “‘at short 
range” in the rural 
communities has been 
far more beneficial to 


all concerned than a 


highly centralized 
system of administration, has been 
demonstrated in more ways than one. 
The manager of a branch in asmall town 
has a large personal following which 
he can easily capitalize in the quest 
for trust business. If he goes out to 
contact directly for trust service, he 
may, with some special training, 
undertake in a responsible manner the 
administration of estates. The more 
difficult problems arising from trust 
service in the local community can be 
handled “by appointment” with the 
full time trust officer, traveling out 
from the district trust headquarters. 
The “property-poor” rural land- 
holder whose holdings total several 
hundred thousand dollars but whose 
cash on hand amounts to a paltry 
thousand, finds sympathetic counsel 


branch is subject to acceptance by a 
qualified officer. 

The value of local administration 
of estates is manifested by the gener- 
ous publicity in the local newspapers 
and the highly desirable word-of- 
mouth advertising. This is especially 
true in a rural community where a 
neighborly spirit prevails. The satis- 
factory handling of a trust directly 
influences other residents in the locality 
to consider favorably the excellent 
facilities extended to them by the 
bank’s trust department. A _ good 
deal of such publicity would be lost 
were the estate to be administered in 
a distant city. 

The manager and staff of a branch 
bank generally keep in close personal 
touch with likely clients for trust 
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for the Guard 


The Personnel, the Train- 
ing and the Equipment for 
Adequate Bank Protection 


By G. C. Hardesty 


Commander of the Guard, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland 


T seems strange to an observer that 
| banks which are models of efficiency 

in every other respect should so often 
neglect or ignore one department that 
may at any moment become of vital 
importance not only in the safeguard- 
ing of funds, but also in the protecting 
and safeguarding of the lives of the 
officers and employees. 

The police force or guard, as it is 
termed in most banks, is usually made 


-up of whatever is left over or can be 


picked up handy. In short, it is com- 
posed largely of old men or misfits 
from other departments augmented 
by others gathered from employment 
agencies and elsewhere, none of whom 
have any training for their duties and 
many of whom do not know how to 
fire the pistol or revolver with which 
they are armed and could not hit any- 
thing if they did. 

Realizing the seriousness of this con- 
dition some of the larger banks have 
discharged their old force in its entirety 
and rebuilt along lines of greater 
efficiency. 

With crime and brigandage increas- 
ing rapidly, this question of proper 
protection becomes more and more 
important, and since in all phases of 
protection, whether in banks or else- 
where, the greatest factor is the per- 
sonnel of which the guard is composed, 
this phase of the subject will be consid- 
ered first. 


Personnel 


The requisites desirable in members 
of any protective organization, whether 
it be municipal police, corporation 
police, or bank police, are proper train- 
ing, fitness, alertness, character, neat- 
ness, cleanliness, native ability, and the 
ability to react under surprise or 
attack. Possessing these, or the major 
portion of them, a policeman or guard 
will be able to size up any situation 
quickly and react effectively. 


Because of the fact 
that their previous 
training especially fits 
them for the duties 
and because they 
possess, through 
proper training, the 
qualities enumerated, ex-marines and 
ex-army men make the most desirable 
policemen or guards for banks or cor- 
porations. Of course, all ex-marines or 
ex-soldiers are not fitted for the re- 
sponsibilities or duties of a bank guard, 
and the mere fact that a man possesses 
a discharge from the service is no reason 
he should be hired as a guardsman. 
In selecting ex-service men for guards, 
only the very highest type should be 
considered and that means perhaps 
one out of fifteen or twenty. In select- 
ing them at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, a definite procedure is 
followed: They are sized up for clean- 
liness and neatness first, then ques- 
tioned to ascertain their ability, intel- 
ligence, experience, and willingness, 
after which they are tested for marks- 
manship. If they have a good average 
all around, they are given an applica- 
tion blank and requested to fill it out. 
This procedure naturally eliminates 
the greater majority of those who have 
been in the service —not that they are 
below the average in intelligence, but 
because in any group of men the 
greater majority will be found wanting 
in some one of these things. 

There are other things that are taken 
into consideration, such non- 
commissioned ratings held, number 
of years in service, character, and 
recommendations on discharge, etc. 
Only those who have been discharged 
with character excellent are considered. 

Just as there are certain qualities 
that are desirable in those making 
application, there are also qualities 
that are undesirable, among them 
being laziness, advanced age, over- 
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Commander Hardesty 


weight or corpulent build, record of 
bad health, evidence of too much tip- 
pling, flat feet, very short time in the 
service, etc. Applicants are not con- 
sidered here unless they have had at 
least two years in the service — because 
less than that does not develop that 
bearing and esprit de corps so neces- 
sary in a good guardsman. Some 
men never acquire it. Windy appli- 
cants, that is, those with a so-called 
“line,” are never considered because 
they are seldom if ever sincere in their 
desire to be good guardsmen and begin 
being a source of trouble almost as 
soon as they are hired. 

The question has often been asked 
why those who have served on the 
police force are not more desirable for 
bank guards than service men, and the 
answer is easy; first, because the 
average policeman, outside of a very 
few large cities, receives little, if any, 
training to fit him for either a police- 
man or a guard; second, because if a 
policeman is worthy, most likely he 
will still be on the force instead of 
looking around for a job; third, because 
those who are looking for a job have 
either been dismissed from the force 
or worn out and retired and are unfit 
for a guard in either event. 

The ex-marine or army man, on the 
contrary, has been taught to do guard 
duty alertly, efficiently, and conscien- 
tiously, can handle weapons and per- 
form the duties required of him under 
almost any circumstances; .hence, is 
better for a guard than the applicant 
who has not had this training, regard- 
less of who he may be. 

In the organization of a guard of 
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ex-service men, the man in charge should 
also be an ex-service man of the very 
highest caliber if the best results are 
to be obtained, because the handling 
of the men and maintaining of disci- 
pline calls for a man of the highest 
caliber who understands the men he is 
to handle. To take the best ex-service 
men and place them under a civilian 
who does not understand how to bring 
out the best in them, is simply lost 
motion and a useless step in the wrong 
direction. 
Discipline 

Once the applicants have passed all 
the requirements, including a medical 
examination, and have been hired, 
they should be required to toe the 
mark and laxness or neglect of duty 
should not be tolerated. At the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Cleveland they are 
required to attend strictly to their own 
business, are not allowed to talk except 
in line of duty, and must maintain an 
erect, dignified bearing at all times. 
They are required to keep their clothes 
pressed, their shoes shined, be clean- 
shaven before going on duty, keep 
their hair neatly trimmed and have all 
arms and equipment issued to them 
clean and shined. They are also re- 
quired to be courteous but firm in 
their contact with employees and the 
public. 

Orders and instructions covering all 
phases of their duties are written up 
and explained to them and if it is found 
that any individual is habitually break- 
ing or neglecting his orders or duties, 
that individual is dismissed. 


Training 


The guard at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland is a military organ- 


ization and drills and target practices 
are held regularly. A standard of 
marksmanship is set which all guards- 
men must reach. Ofcourse, it is under- 
stood that perhaps some banks do not 
want a military guard, but any bank 
that has a half-dozen or more men 
acting as guards could adopt the mili- 
tary guard system with improvement 
and much credit over what they now 
have, especially those having a lot of 
old men, misfits, and cripples who 
could not react if called upon to so do — 
and this is the condition in the average 
bank. 

Along this line of training, guards- 
men should be taught how to defend 
themselves, how to disarm a man if 
opportunity offers, and some of the 
more important elements of jiu-jitsu, 
such as breaking a man’s leg in the 
event of an attempted kick, stopping 
a sudden rush, how to break his arm 
or render him helpless in case he at- 
tempts to strike, how to react in case 
they are covered with a weapon, etc. 
It goes without saying that they 
should be instructed in the use of all 
weapons they are required to use, in- 
cluding gas grenades and machine 
guns if issued. 


Equipment 


The equipment required for the 
guard will depend largely on the size 
and location of the bank. 

Each guard should be armed with a 
revolver, preferably a 38 caliber or 
larger, and the revolver should be one 
of standard make. It should be of 
sufficient size and have sufficient power 
to produce accuracy and should be of 
the hammer variety preferably, as the 
hammerless gun has a very hard trigger- 
pull due to the fact that it has to be 
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operated double-action and is very 
inaccurate. An automatic pistol is 
good if proper instructions have been 
given in its use, but it is much more 
dangerous in the hands of a novice. 

If the bank is a large one, either 
riot guns or sub-machine guns should 
be provided for use in case of holdups 
on a large scale or in case of riots or 
disorders. Gas grenades, preferably 
of the tear gas variety, are useful under 
some circumstances—for instance, 
where an opportunity would offer 
itself to toss one in a bandit car waiting 
for those attempting holdup, or where 
a bandit had entered acompartment or 
room in which there were few or no 
employees; in case a truck was held 
up, or like circumstances. All of these 
things have their uses, but are either 
dangerous or painful if used where 
there are many employees or in a 
crowd. 

Gas masks should be provided, be- 
cause gangdom has not only learned 
the use of the machine gun, but also 
the use of gas, and the best guard in 
the world would be rendered helpless 
if caught unprepared in the event gas 
were used and he did not have a mask 
somewhere in his immediate vicinity. 

All trucks used in the transport of 
money or securities should be of the 
armoured or protected variety and all 
windows should be of bullet-proof 
glass of sufficient thickness to really 
turn a bullet. A means of closing all 
doors, windows, and ventilators in 
trucks is desirable in case a holdup is 
attempted with gas. All guards and 
drivers should be thoroughly instructed 
in the procedure they should follow if 
an attempt is made to force them to the 
curb or in case of an attempted holdup. 

The crook, thug, and _ gangster 


(Continued on page 62) 


Winners of the city championship, competing against police, military organizations and all other city teams—average score 92 at both 


slow and rapid fire at twenty-five yards 
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HERBERT PHOTOS 

‘osing for this battery of cameramen is the new 
Federal Farm Board—left to right (seated) James 
C. Stone, Kentucky; Secretary Arthur H. Hyde; 
President Hoover; Alexander Legge, Chicago, 
chairman; and C. C. Teague, California. Standing 
New York; Carl Williams, Oklahoma; and C. B. Ta 


The float of the First National Bank, of Rushford, Minnesota, 
that won first prize in the Rushford Diamond Jubilee celebrated 
there recently 


. 


© EWING GALLOWAY AND INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 

good example of the modern setback architecture is the new Williamsburg 

Savings Bank in Brooklyn. The cage effect, pictured at the right, represents 

the sad end of a bank robber—an example of the unique sculpturing on either 
side of the doorway of the building 
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About to fly from Paris to Sweden, showing Oscar Rydbeck, ot 

Stockholm (left), one of Sweden’s prominent bankers; and B. 

Prytz, president of the Swedish Ball Bearing Manufacturing 
Company, at the Le Bourget airport, Paris 


Hawaii takes to the night depository—Charles A. 

Wong, assistant cashier and manager of the 

Chinese-American Bank, Honolulu, and C. K. 
Yee Hop making the first deposit 
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iow the Union Dime Savings Bank, of New York City, expanded 

by altering the architecture on newly leased quarters to match 

the original building adjoining and connecting them with a 
conforming doorway 


© KEYSTONE 

Katsuhike Hamaguchi, eldest son of Yuko Hamaguchi, Premier of Japan, is 

training for a banking career as a in the Bank of Japan offices in New 
or! ity 
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Mail and express—and a 
shipment of jewels— 
aboard the night plane 
for the East 


Why—Money Flies 


Air Mail Down to Date—Based 
on the California Experience 


ern California, but when I came 
here three and a half years ago, 
an air letter cost a quarter per half 
ounce, and had to travel by train to 
San Francisco to reach the mail planes. 

At that period, a check on New 
York, put into a Los Angeles bank, 
took five days for wire confirmation, 
ten days by mail. 

Today, a check put on the “Sun 
Dodger” mail plane, which leaves Los 
Angeles at seven in the evening, lands 
in New York in about thirty-five 
hours, or the second business morning 
after. So, with wire confirmation, 
you can deposit your New York check 
in a California bank on Monday after- 
noon and draw against it Wednesday 
morning as soon as the bank opens. 

And the other day, Captain Roscoe 
Turner, carrying $3,000,000 in securi- 
ties, flew from Los Angeles to New 
York in twenty hours, for the purpose 
of demonstrating that regular eighteen- 
hour service is feasible. 

When that becomes fact, checks 
between Los Angeles and New York 
may be cleared in less time than it 
now takes for them to clear between 
New York and some of its suburbs. 

Money is certainly flying. 

And transit departments in Califor- 
nia have become motorcycle-minded 
as well as air-minded. The eastern 
checks not only fly across the conti- 
nent, but they whizz in from hundreds 
of banks in a radius of twenty or thirty 
miles around Los Angeles, to make 


Prem cai a few words about South- 


By James H. Collins 


(Photographs courtesy Los Angeles 
hamber of Commerce) 


available this ‘“‘new tempo of business” 
that we hear so much about. 

This is the most important advan- 
tage of air clearings. 

At first, bank men thought of the 
interest that was saved by cutting in 
half the transit time on checks between 
distant points. That saving is esti- 
mated at around $100,000 a year 
between Los Angeles and the East. 
For the country over, it runs into 
millions. 

Twenty-five to thirty million dollars 
flies into Wall Street daily, according 
to estimates made some months ago, 
and as the interest saving is figured at 
eight cents per thousand dollars per 
day, 3 per cent, that totals $2,000 
to $2,500 daily. The air mail postage 
runs less than one cent per check —an 
average of seven checks per five cents 
postage obtains in Los Angeles mail- 
ings—and if you know the average 
amount of the checks, the economies 
can be calculated. At first, a limit of 
$500 was set in Los Angeles, but this 
has steadily been reduced, until now 
anything that reaches $50 is put on 
the planes, and more than one bank 
is contemplating further reductions. 
However, that was not what the 
bankers thought of first. 

“How about safety?” they asked, 
when the air mail salesman called on 


the transit chiefs, three years ago. 
“Suppose a plane crashes and the 
mail burns up —what then?” 

At that time, the air mail representa- 
tives had to rely on figures from air 
mail experience in other parts of the 
country to assure the transit men that 
air transportation was as safe as rail- 
road travel. Since then, they have 
made figures of their own, for not a 
single piece of air mail has been lost 
or damaged between Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake City, the first leg over the 
transcontinental route. And _ losses 
over the rest of the route have been 
negligible, remembering that if checks 
travel at all, they must take some 
chances. They might conceivably 
burn up in the bank. 


T took systematic sales effort to over- 

come this fear of mishap to flying 
checks and drafts, and considerably 
more salesmanship to persuade invest- 
ment bankers that bonds could be 
flown with no more than ordinary 
hazards. 

Luckily, the Los Angeles mail service 
was launched by an automobile dealer 
and racing driver, who had sold cars 
in the early days of the motor industry 
when people were afraid of being 
smashed up, and then afraid that 
they couldn’t afford a car. 

The route between Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake City was regarded as so 
hazardous, physically and financially, 
that Uncle Sam found nobody to 
contract for it until this automobile 
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man came along, Harris M. Hanshue, 
with the belief that it could be flown, 
and at a profit. In 1925, Hanshue 
financed a company, took the air mail 
contract, and in April, 1926, carried 
the first mail. By conservative financ- 
ing and good management, his Western 
Air Express has had neither accidents 
nor losses from the start, is today 
carrying more than a ton of mail a day 
over the original route, and has added 
other routes, and become dominant 
in passenger traffic. 

Understanding the safety of flying, 
because he had followed it since before 
the war, and realizing that profitable 
operation depended upon his ability 
to sell air mail to the community, 
Hanshue had a staff of salesmen who 
called on bankers, business men and 
commercial organizations, drumming 
up air mail. Thanks to this pioneer 
work, he not only made it pay from the 
start, but created a volume of social 
air mail in which Southern California 
claims leadership. Other sections of 
the country fly some of their business 
mail, but here they fly personal cor- 
respondence, and merchandise, and 
lately Western Air Express has made 
arrangements with Railway Express, 
under which package shipments are 
picked up and delivered by the express 
company, as Uncle Sam picks up and 
delivers mail, the air transportation 
being furnished by the _ aviation 
company. 

The safety question has been settled 
for securities as well as checks. In 
view of the complications that arise 
when bonds are lost, investment bank- 
ers were a little slower in adopting air 
mail than commercial bankers. But 
when a pioneering flight like that of 


Captain Turner is used to transmit 
$3,000,000 worth of securities, it is 
plain that the hazard no longer exists, 
even mentally. Uncle Sam’s senior 
pilot, E. Lee Hamilton, recently marked 
the flying of his millionth mile by 
broadcasting his experiences, which 
have been without mishap since he 
flew over the first experimental routes 
established by the government. 
Further assurance, if needed, can 
be had from the insurance companies. 
It is now possible to insure aircraft 
and air shipments against the hazards 
of fire, accidental damage, theft, 
robbery, pilferage, tornado, cyclone, 
windstorm, claims for injury to the 
public, liability for damage to the 
property of others, claims in respect 
to passengers, workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance and insurance on cargo. 
Even the “stunt” planes, used in 
making motion pictures, are insured, 
and inspection of the most minute 
character is applied by the insurance 
companies to insured craft and fliers. 


HE effects of aviation on the transit 

departments of banks are probably 
most marked in Southern California, 
because this section sends and receives 
A4O per cent of all the air mail in the 
United States. 

And the principal effect has been 
that, when Harris M. Hanshue sold 
air mail to the transit chiefs there, they 
speeded up their transactions to such 
a degree that they had something that 
could be taken out and sold in soliciting 
prospective depositors. 

The largest system of branch bank- 
ing in this section is that of the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, with five offices in the down- 
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town banking district, 63 branches in 
the city, and 75 outside, reaching out 
into the Imperial Valley and up into 
the “Great Valley” as far as Fresno, 
a total of 143 separate banking estab- 
lishmeants. This organization also 
acts as the city correspondent in Los 
Angeles for more than 300 other banks 
throughout its territory. 

Naturally, if a depositor in Long 
Beach or Pasadena puts a sizable 
eastern check in his bank this after- 
noon, knowing about the speed with 
which the money can be credited to 
his account by air mail, he wants 
flying service as much as the depositor 
who banks in Spring Street itself. 
This applies to a population of three 
million —half that of New York. And 
it is scattered over an area of at 
least 20,000 square miles, equivalent 
to Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New Jersey. Such are the wide open 
spaces! For when the collection of an 
eastern check is cut from five days by 
railroad to one business day by the night 
plane out of Los Angeles, time becomes 
money to the business man in the 
whole of Los Angeles County, which 
is nearly three and a half times the 
area of Rhode Island, and includes 
the Harbor district and the virile, 
self-sufficient city of Long Beach. 
And likewise to the business men and 
ranchers of San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
Bakersfield and the Imperial Valley. 

“Gimme!” cry the customers. 

And it is up to the transit depart- 
ment to give them all that is humanly 
possible without giving them the bank. 
That is, the problem is one of extending 
air service as fast as it pays for itself. 

So, the transit department of the 
bank with the largest number of 


A small, swift ship, carrying no passengers, leaving at 7 p. m. and arriving in New York the morning of the day after tomorrow 
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branches in this territory has devel- 
oped along lines which will undoubtedly 
be followed in many other banking 
communities as the effect of air mail 
is felt, and the outlying regions are 
welded into new clearing systems. 

In Spring Street, transit has become 
practically a twenty-four hour activity. 
It starts at 6 a. m., when a skeleton 
shift comes to work, tackling the mail 
arriving by night planes from Coast 
points, and by railroad, motorbus and 
trolley. 

At 8 a. m. the regular day shift 
starts work on later railroad and trolley 
mail. 

At 5 p.m. a night transit force 
begins with items brought in by motor- 
cycle from branches, getting them 
ready for the eastbound night plane, 
which takes off for Salt Lake City at 
7 p. m. and the midnight plane for 
San Francisco and Seattle. 

And at 11 p. m. still another shift 
goes to work on clearings that leave 
on the eastbound plane taking off at 
7.35 a. m. 

Los Angeles is a peculiar city, be- 
cause it grew up on the trolley car and 
automobile, rather than the railroad or 
steamship. Situated twenty miles 
from the ocean, the railroads came to 
its eastern border, and there stopped. 
A child may grow to school age in 
Hollywood or the Wilshire district, 
‘and never see a railroad train. The 
trolley and automobile transport prac- 
tically everything within the city 
limits, except along the eastern edge, 
where the new industrial district is 
growing up. Thus, mail travels by 
trolley and motor more than by rail, 
and business concerns with any special 
requirements for communication with- 
in the city, as between branch offices, 
find it quicker to maintain their own 
communications than to rely upon the 
travel of mails between the many sepa- 
rate postoffices maintained by Uncle 
Sam. 

The delays in mail between points 
not so far apart in miles, but some- 
times many hours distant in post- 
office routine, were carefully studied 
by the check “kiter’’ not so long ago, 
and used to great advantage in creating 
fictitious balances for his own use. 
But air mail has just about ruined that 
game by speeding up transactions 
between branches and outlying corre- 
spondents. 

Right after the close of business, 
motorcycle messengers pick up eastern 
checks at the branches, and hurry 
them to the main office. This is done 
over routes, so that each messenger 
picks up items from six to a dozen 
branches. The motorcycle is fast, 
inexpensive in cost and running ex- 
pense, and the messengers are boys 
attending high school, or college, or 
qualifying for bank positions. By the 
time the five o’clock transit shift shows 
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The original shipment on the new express service to Kansas City 


up for work, all items for eastern col- 
lection from a radius of five to fifteen 
miles are ready for handling. 

Wherever a minute can be gained in 
doing work ordinarily left to the post- 
office, the transit department takes 
advantage of the opportunity, and 
gains from two to five minutes. 

All outgoing mail, for plane and 
train, is sorted ready to be put aboard 
without postal handling. Incoming 
mail from more distant branches is 
received in sorted bags or parcels, 
addressed to a box in “‘Arcade,” which 
is the city postoffice of Los Angeles, 
and goes direct to the transit depart- 
ment without postal sorting. 

By these methods of handling by 
bank employees who understand the 
ramifications of the banking organi- 
zation, it is possible to work up to the 
last minute in dispatching outgoing 
mail, and to deal with incoming mail 
in the shortest possible time. 

Uncle Sam has had quite a job in 
keeping Los Angeles mail service up 
to the growth of the city. The town 


grows at the rate of about 100,000 
people yearly, new postal stations are 
needed, towns are annexed, rural 
routes expand into city delivery routes, 
the lines between separate postoffices 
blur and the offices are merged, exten- 
sions of service have to be brought 
about by petition, and permission 
from Washington —in fact, the Post- 
master has one grand time! 


O there is a wide margin for speed- 

ing transit by inside handling, and 
probably such margins exist in com- 
munities more settled than this. 

The night transit shifts are popular 
with employees who have youth, and 
romance, and the disposition to experi- 
ment with the old world and find out 


_ what makes it tick. Students in high 


school and college find this night work 
a means of earning money without 
interference with studies, or too much 
drain upon sleeping hours. Inciden- 
tally, they learn enough about bank 
work to decide whether they will like 
it, or otherwise, after graduation, and 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Would you like to 
Eliminate ~, 


1~Missing’ Checks 
2~Separate Check Filing 
3 ~Check Filing Clerk Based on an average of twenty checks per 


account, per month, the “Check-O-Matic” will 


xe 4~Check Filing Equipment house the statement sheets for 900 accounts ie 


and their 18,000 checks. This capacity is ex- 


5 ~— Overtime at St atement clusive of the space required for current checks 


of heavy payrolls or very active commercial 


M aking Time which are cared for in 4 
ral 
ces The “Check-O-Matic” is not an experiment. It has been in, use in a number 
en- of progressive banks since 1926. These banks have proved it to be a practical 
sht device for filing checks and statement sheets together at the time the state- 
oq ment is posted. Wherever it has been installed, it has demonstrated decided 
economic advantages in relation to time and personnel. 3 
The reminder below, pinned to your letterhead, will bring you an interesting ‘ 
on bulletin describing its principles and operation. 
in 
m- 
) "Built Like a 
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and OTHER SHAW-WALKER 
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edger Equipment 
uch Forms for Al Records Send us full information 
len- Posting Trays about the “Check-O- 
ank Trucks of All Kinds ‘See Matic.” 
like Special Bank Representatives In All Principal Cities 
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BANK originated for officers and 
men of the Navy, manned in the 
greater part by former sailors, 
whose president swabbed decks in the 
Navy for fourteen years, had assets in 
1921 (when it began business) of 
$98,302.08 —and on July 1, 1929, had 
$1,677,674.66 in ready assets. Addi- 
tionally, it was pronounced one of the 
healthiest banking infants in the 
business. 

Its president is Ray C. Shepherd, a 
sailor who visualized the need, a great 
need it was, of his comrades and who 
has successfully carried to completion 
that idea, over one of the hardest 
and rockiest roads aman ever traveled. 

Before we use the words “common 
sailor’ in this day and age, it might be 

‘ well to pause and think of where some 
of these sailors are going, and to re- 
member that they are achieving their 
objectives, for Ray Shepherd is only 
one of many of the high types of men 
in our enlisted Naval ranks. 

The bank of which Ray Shepherd 
is president, has for its vice-presidents, 
Rear Admiral Charles S. Williams, 


Also Operated by Sailors, 
Is the Navy Savings Bank 


By G. K. Spencer 
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Sailors 


and J. Frank Birdsell, who is 
well known with the National 
City Bank of New York. 
Theodore Maxwell, wealthy 
manufacturer, is secretary. 
Charles N. Alvarez, of the E. W. 
Bliss Company, is chairman 
of the executive committee, 
Carmine P. Anzalone is treas- 
urer, Edward P. Robinson is 
assistant secretary. 

But Ray Shepherd is_ the 
binding element that welds the 
organization, and the leaven 
that directs its functioning. He 
knows his shipmates, men before 
the mast and men on deck and 


below. 


They know him. Probably 75 
per cent of the depositors in the 
Navy Savings Bank have never seen the 
bank. They do their banking by mail, 
their envelopes reaching New York 
from strange places and devious realms. 
From Peiping and the far Asian sta- 
tions, strange stamps bring in deposits 
and banking directions about accounts; 
from the Mediterranean ports, the 

Far East and Near East, from 


Suva, Samoa, Guam, the Philip- 


pines, Hawaii, Panama, the 
Virgin Islands, Alaska, even 
from the South Pole with Byrd, 
and from more than 300 ships 
of all kinds in the fighting fleets, 
the deposits rollin, are recorded, 
and receipts issued by mail. 

Ray Shepherd some twenty 
years ago began a fight against 
the expression, “spending money 
like a drunken sailor.” As the 
head of one of the two great 
Naval magazines, fleet publica- 
tions for enlisted men, he had 
power at his disposal, but even 
that power he had built up 
from small beginnings in the 
Fleet. The magazine was his 
own creation. 


He first made the = sailors 


express themselves, gave them 
a medium which the Navy De- 
partment approved of, and then 
began to prove to the public 
that the Navy man not only did 


not spend his money any differ- 


ently than civilians, but neither 


Ray C. Shepherd 


was he a “drunken sailor.” In fact, 
Ray proved conclusively that the 
Naval man as an actual fact drank 
less, and still drinks less, than the 
average civilian. Three-fourths of the 
enlisted sailors are actual proponents 
of prohibition, in this respect going 
further than a good heavy percentage 
of their land-lubber cousins. 

Ray had statistics to prove that 
ex-Naval men, ordinary sailors as well 
as officers, were heading enterprises of 
national importance, and he listed 
them. Such men, he reasoned, were 
being maligned financially. So he 
called upon men he knew to be friendly 
to the enlisted personnel and announced 
he needed their help in a proposal to 
start a bank. 


EVEN the Navy itself was dubious 

about a Navy bank. In a dozen 
ports civilian banks had thousands of 
Navy accounts, and it was believed 
that these would oppose the new 
institution. 

As it developed, however, these 
banks welcomed the new organization 
as a distinct asset, in that it would 
have to conduct a stiff propaganda in 
order to succeed, and by doing this 
would make the whole field a more 
profitable one for all hands. So they 
gave it their blessing, and the Navy 
Savings Bank opened on Sands Street, 
Brooklyn. 

Shepherd intensively propagandized 
(Continued on page 38) 
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CONCENTRATING 


ON THE STUDY OF 


INVESTMENT VALUES 


HE business of the Brookmire organization for 

more than a quarter century has been the study 
of investment values. The policy is one of co-operation 
with individuals and institutions to the end that their 
capital be safe and more largely productive. @ From the 
outset, research was recognized as essential to success- 
ful investment counsel. Today, hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are expended annually to maintain and 
expand the scope of this department. @ Through 
Brookmire Service, banks receive specific recommenda- 
tions concerning the investment of their funds. They 
also are provided with a specialized source cf counsel 


which they utilize in advising depositors. 


Information concerning Brookmire Service as it applies 
particularly to banks may be obtained by addressing 
our Executive Vice-President at 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO ROCHESTER DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE SPOKANE PORTLAND TORONTO MONTREAL 


THE LARGEST AND OLDEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS CHARACTER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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check with 


Every Todd Greenbac Check carries hidden 
beneath its handsome, intricately patterned 
surface more than a thousand defenses 
against the crook. Immediately, at the touch 
of acid or ink eradicator many impressions 
of the word “Void” leap out, cancel the check 
and frustrate the forger. What a remarkable 
protection for your funds! A check that 
cancels itself as soon as danger threatens! 
Todd Greenbac Check it is—the only check 
with this marvelous defense against 
alteration. 

Todd Greenbac Checks with their patented 
self-canceling feature prevent change of 
payee’s name, date and number, and the 
possibility of counterfeiting. 

The manner of their manufacture is care- 
fully guarded. By a secret process, interlock- 
ing patterns of several colors are used to 
form a beautifully finished surface in which 
are concealed the thousand and more im- 
prints of “Void.” Every sheet of Greenbac 
paper is registered and every step in the 
making of these checks is guarded. They 


are never sold in blank sheets but are 


THE BURROUGH 


lithographed and printed only to individual 
order—and they are delivered wnder seal to 


the customer. 


Todd Greenbac Checks are made of the 
highest quality paper and have the indi- 
viduality of a personal bank-note. Yet the 
price of these attractive, safe checks is mod- 
erate. Let a Todd representative in your 
city demonstrate the Greenbac. Or return 
the coupon for complete information. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, the new Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


ercentage of 


tectograph. 
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TODD SYSTEM 


The Protectograph elimi- 
nates a large 
all check frauds by prevent- 
ing raised amounts. The 
Protectograph is made in a 
variety of models, one for 
every check-writing require- 
ment, priced from $22.50 up. 
Only Todd can make a Pro- 
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RIERS 


against alteration 


ECK PROTECTION 


Checks, with 
sel: canceling 
another 
check losses 
by ng change of 
pave, date and num- 
ber @Ponterfeiting.”’ 
or litho- 
are made only 
to sold in blank. 


Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining check- 
fraud possibilities, namely, 
forgery of signature and 
forgery of endorsement. 
Qualified Todd users receive 
policies at the most advan- 
tageous discounts from the 
General Indemnity Corpora- 
tion of America. 


THE TODD COMPANY 11729 
Protectograph Division 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


Name 
Address 


Business 
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EDISON: 


easily understood 
chart showing how 
the average steno 
grapher uses her 
lime ? 


YEs. This chart is a time study 
of 609 stenographers ir 41 
business firms. It will sur- 
prise you to learn the waste 
of time in a system where two 
people must depend upon 
each other for dictation. 


Let us prove this. Telephone “The Edi- 
phone,” your City, or ask us for the book,“ An 
Easy Way to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N, J. 

World-Wide Service in all Principal Cities 
LONDON OFFICE: 
Victoria House, 

Southampton Row 


Radio Program Monday Evenings 
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his former comrades, and the first 
year showed a gain. Every year since 
that first experimental year has been 
a step upward and onward. The bank 
is a profitable venture to its organizers 
and the Naval clients it serves. 

Inasmuch as all its accounts are 
Naval service accounts, except for a 
few civil accounts largely from ex- 
service men, it can be readily seen that 
a new field was opened, a new banking 
territory prospected, a great market 
of 117,000 officers and men of the Navy 
and the Marine Corps, and Reserves. 
It required courage for this work, for 
Ray Shepherd had involved the more 
important part of his life’s savings. 
It was not a side venture made by a 
great and powerful institution. 

It required character for the work, 
and the man who came from a deck- 
swab to the president’s desk, had it. 

The Navy Savings Bank has opened 
up some interesting business channels 
and by propaganda alone. It has no 
agents traveling through the Fleets; 
its personnel is concentrated in the 
home office on Sands Street, Brooklyn. 
But it has proved that business can be 
garnered by advertising alone, if it is 
properly administered. Its sole contact 
with its prospective clients was through 
the pages of Naval magazines appear- 
ing in the Fleet. It used whole pages, 
and each page told a story, with defi- 
nite facts. It believes the general 
prestige advertisement less valuable 
that the direct fact advertisement. 

Of the 117,000 human units men- 
tioned above, there are listed in civil 
and Naval banks some 89,000 accounts, 
of which the Navy Savings Bank has 
a large share, but since its inception 
the Naval accounts in the banks of 
so representative a city as San Diego, 
California, have increased 19 per cent. 
There are at present, according to 
figures provided by the banks of San 
Diego, 7,013 accounts of enlisted sailors 
of the Navy, in San Diego banks, and 
these are showing annual increase in 
numbers and amounts on deposit. 
Much of the increase is imputed di- 
rectly to the work taken in hand by 
Ray Shepherd. 

Today, it is no unusual sight to see 
investment house representatives can- 
vassing the sailors on deck, on Saturday 
afternoons and often during the noon 
siesta of the deck force. One sailor, a 
third-class gunner’s mate, is worth 
$250,000 and despite his fortunate 
investments, still chooses to remain 
in the Navy. There are others. St. 
Jacques, a first-class photographer of 
the Battle Fleet Air Squadrons, saved 
his money in the Navy Savings Bank, 
had an opportunity to buy some 
California oil land, and several months 
later found himself with more than 
$100,000. There are still others. And 
they are remaining with the Naval 
colors. 
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THIS MONTH’S 
CONTRIBUTORS 
Clinton F. Berry is vice-president 


of the Union Trust Company, De- 
troit, and past president of the | 


Financial Advertisers Association. 


A. B. Barker is manager of the 
Toronto Clearing House. 


Howard Haines, vice-president of 
the First State Bank of Kansas 
City, Kansas, is the author of 
numerous magazine articles on the 
small loan problem and unwise 
investment. | 


Charles Moreau Harger has been 
for many years active in the direc- 
tion of the Abilene National Bank 
of Abilene, Kansas. 


A. L. White, formerly with the 
Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, is now engaged in business 
investigation and reportorial work 
in New York. 


Thomas J. Malone is a writer in 
the business and financial field in 
Minneapolis. 


J. K. Novins is a contributor to 
the banking and financial periodi- 
cals from San Francisco. 


G. C. Hardesty is Commander of 
the Guard of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Cleveland. 


James H. Collins is a business 
writer living in Hollywood. 


the Maritime Air Service in Oak- 
land, California, and has had long 
experience with the Navy. 


Hy. W. Sanders, formerly of the 
Citizens National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, has been 
recently named secretary of the 
California Bankers Association 
with residence in San Francisco. 


M. L. Hayward (‘‘M. L. H.’’) isa 
corporation attorney in Hartland, 
N. B., Canada. 


Mort J. Donoghue was managing 
editor of the San Francisco Bulle- 
tin until its recent purchase by 


the Call. 


Mrs. Marjorie Schoeffel Davis is 
in charge of advertising of the 
Plainfield Trust Company, Plain- 
field, N. J., and a director of the 
Financial Advertisers Association. 


| G. K. Spencer is associated with 


T. D. MacGregor is vice-president 
of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., finan- 
cial advertising agency in New York. 


J. Paul Atwood is a member of 
Carr Editorial Associates, New York. 


The Navy Savings Bank was the 
originator of all that. It made funds 
available by placing adequate financial 
machinery in the hands of ordinary 
Naval men. 

You may say, “The new Navy is 
not the Navy of yesterday.” And 
you'll be correct. But it is such men 
as Ray Shepherd, from the Navy of 
yesterday, that built good stuff into 
the new Navy, and started it on the 
road to character and financial inde- 
pendence. 
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732,147 


$19,060 


307,775 


for Economical Transportation 


/ CHEVROLET ff 


1924 1925 1926 


1927 1928 1929 


Policy of 


The economic soundness of Chevrolet’s 
policy of planning and building today for 
the years to come, is graphically por- 
| trayed by the production record chart 
reproduced above. 


The Result of Chevrolet’s 


Progress 


mand for fine-car transportation—at a 
price within the reach of all! 


And this record has still another signifi- 
cance! It means that holders of the 


Chevrolet franchise can confidently look 
ale of 300000 forward to. 
al steadily to the impressive figure of more throughout the 
y than 1,250,000 Chevrolets for the fires , Chevrolet anticipated the public’s de- 
£ 1929! mand for six-cylinder performance—so 
will Chevrolet continue to provide its 
There could be no sounder evidence that dealers with a car that has the highest 
Chevrolet has consistently met the de- degree of public acceptance. 
of CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
.O Division of General Motors Corporation 
le 
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Your Bank 


is jarred out of its complacency. 


“Just after opening time, a lone negro 
recently entered a big city bank, demanded 
and got a $6,000.00 roll of cash, escaped 
in a taxi.” 

All the banks in the city realized—‘‘How 
easy!’ What hurried meetings of di- 
rectors followed, now all awake to their 
unpreparedness! Extra guards were con- 
sidered—and up-to-date protection. 


The most economical and effective is 


Bandit Protection 


Costs less than an extra guard, over a 
period of time—but why consider cost 
when Federal Gas prevents shooting— 
prevents escape! Just step on a handy 
foot release and the hold-up is over, 
lobby flooded with harmless Federal Gas 
. in a flash—no shooting, no one hurt, no 
escape. 
Banks all over the country, large and 
small, are installing modern Federal Gas 
Bandit Protection. (Several thousand 
already.) 


Don’t forget, bandits are searching out 
the bank without this effective protection. 
Have your directors order before your 
hold-up—not after—now. 


Just off the press—‘‘Protection Against 
Banditry and Crime’—complete book 
explaining Federal Gas protection instal- 
lations. Send for copy. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
185 41st St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


Without obligation on our part, you may send 
us your book “Protection Against Banditry and 
Crime.” 


FROM A BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


T is curious how some things, small 
| in themselves, make us angry. A 
Los Angeles bank officer, ordinarily 
placid in temperament, was entertain- 
ing some banker-guests from a large 
eastern city. Among other things he 
proposed to show them his transit 
department, of which he was somewhat 
proud. When the party entered they 
surprised some of the boys at a little 
game which consisted of taking new 
rolls of adding-machine tape, and 
rolling them on the floor in such a man- 
ner that the paper unwound. The boy 
whose roll traveled the farthest was 
the winner and it is said 
that divers small bets were 
changing hands. The officer 
mentioned is a very thrifty 
soul, and as the rolls of add- 
ing machine paper could 
seldom be rolled up again 
with sufficient exactness to 
function properly, he 
visioned a waste of sup- 
plies as well as a waste of 
time. Was he mad? We'll 
say he was. 


* 


Mr. Sanders 


In our two year’s experi- 
ence in the transit department we were 
struck with one way in which money can 
be wasted. This was the difficulty in 
getting appropriations for equipment, 
as compared with the ease of getting 
money for salaries. If we represented 
to the officers of the bank that we must 
have a couple more girls, they were 


_ ordinarily engaged, at a cost of possibly 


$2,000 per annum. At 5 per cent, this 
represents the yield on $40,000 in- 
vested. At one per cent —which is 
about the net earning on the average 
bank deposits —it represents the net 
profit on $200,000 of deposits. Yet 
if we asked for $1,000 or $5,000 for new 
machines, desks or office labor-saving 
appliances, the wheels of organization 
revolved for a considerable time before 
we got it. 
* 


In many banks the accounting 
system does not give a true picture of 
the condition of the institution, for a 
reason analogous to the one men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph. 
Few bankers can bring themselves to 
contemplate their physical equipment 
as other than an “‘expense” item, to be 
written off as quickly as_ possible. 
From the banking viewpoint it is a 
non-liquid asset and therefore un- 
available in time of emergency. There- 


fore the tendency is to write it off 
just as fast as the income-tax require- 
ments will permit, or even faster, and 
quite regardless of the useful life of the 
equipment. This simply means that 
when new equipment is bought, the 
condition of the bank shows less 
favorably, and that after it is depre- 
ciated off, the condition of the bank 
shows more favorably than proper 
accounting methods would indicate. 


* 


Money is lost by using wasteful, 
inefficient equipment just because the 
banker hates to see a large 
item charged into the ex- 
pense account all at once. 
If he would depreciate it 
over its useful life of ten 
years or more, it would 
look less formidable, and if 
it is a time saver, it would 
pay for itself. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore, vice- 
president of the Futurity 
National, says that loaning 
accounts remind him of the 
horses his father used to 
keep on the farm where he was reared. 
Says his father was a pretty good man 
on horses and when an animal showed 
signs that his days of usefulness were 
drawing to an end, he generally traded 
him off. Philip says that in the past 
twenty years he has passed along some 
borrowers to the other fellow when he 
noticed their coats weren’t so glossy 
as they used to be. 


* * * 


Personnel Officer says that recent 
figures show that banking has more 
people in well-paid positions, in pro- 
portion to the total number employed, 
than any other business, and that in 
comparison to public utilities and 
other large employers with whom he 
has to compete for material, the bank 
can show actually a better proportion. 
Yet traditions of the old days prevail 
and he finds that bank work is seldom 
considered by the young people coming 
out of school and college if they can 
get anything else. If they do come 
to the bank for a position, they invari- 
ably ask for one in the bond depart- 
ment as salesman. - 


* * * 
A step in the right direction towards 


the curb of unprofitable business: 
Wichita, Kansas, banks adopt new 
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Interior of Safe Deposit Vault, BRAINARD STATE BANK, Chicago 


He Said,.“Now That's a Real Idea” 


BANK needed more safety deposit boxes. The president 


thought merely to add another section. Our representa- 
National Safe Deposit Vaults tive, a skilled vault engineer and architect, was called in. 


are designed to assure you of 


the highest income-pr Instead of merely selling the banker the boxes he needed, he 


use of your vault space, at the 


same time providing maximum made a careful analysis of the vault space, showed how to 


protection and efficiency in 


handling the bank's reserves, utilize it to the fullest extent, how future needs could be cared 


securities, and operating tellers’ 


funds. Every feature of the for, how a special section could be partitioned off to hide stor- 


vault equipment shown above 


—ventilation, Vightiag, calling, age files and other items, leaving the safe deposit vault, as it 


finish plates, locks, and so 
vis the product of more than Should be, spic and span and highly pleasing to customers. 
46 years’ experience in serving 


«banks. 2 The banker was elated. “That’s a real idea,” hé said. With 


—————— National equipment, than which there is none better, this 


National Service is included without charge. 


If you are planning additional safe deposit equipment, clip and mail the 
coupon below. Our FREE 40-page booklet will bring you valuable information. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Established 1883—46 years ago New York Office 


Chicago Office Los Angeles Office 
Ceneral Offices—2345 East 69th St. 388 Broadway Tower Bldg. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
Works—East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 1429 S. Los Angeles St. 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


|| This Book The National Safe and Lock Co. 

| FREE | 2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

| Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full infor- 

i pods apy aii mation on the subjects I have checked below. 

ODaylight Robbery (Vault Linings OGrille Partitions 

ows facts of OSafe Deposit Boxes [Vault Systematizers [JChests OVault Lockers 
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Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
Pringle and Smith, architects 


Better Ventilation 
Controlled Sunlight 
At Less Cost 


When you install Victoria Venetian 
Blinds you have eliminated the expense 
of shades and awnings both in replacing 
and the annoying and expensive work 
of putting up and taking down every 
season. You have better ventilation 
and controlled sunlight and have added 
immeasurably to the beauty of your 
offices, which means easier renting and 
happier tenants. All at a big saving 
to you. Write for literature. 


THE 


BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 
NORWALK, OHIO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


service charges by which, in addition 
to the 50 cents a month flat rate, there 
is a charge based on the number of 
checks issued. The customer may 
draw one check for each $10 of free 
balance carried. Over this there is a 
charge of three cents an item. 


* * * 


Perhaps the time is coming when 
all banks will charge for services that 
have been performed free of charge 
heretofore. If we are to be “depart- 
ment stores of finance’ we should 
adopt the department store ideal of 
having every department run at a 
profit. Then we could allow interest 
on all balances. 


* * * 


Every so often the old story bobs up 
that banks have erected some building 
with unclaimed deposits. We first 
heard this in England, more than 
twenty years ago, and still see it in 
print from time to time. When a bank 
erects a new building, some one is 
sure to start telling his or her friends 
that it is built from unclaimed deposits. 
In point of fact there is not one bank 
in a thousand that has anything else 
than an irritating expense in keeping 
the trifling sums that find their way 
into the inactive ledger, usually as the 
result of forgetfulness or errors in 
calculations when an account is closed. 


* * * 


C. C. Stevens, manager of the Union 
Station Branch, Toronto, Canada, of 
the Bank of Nova Scotia—a bank 
engaged entirely in service to travelers 
and the 4,000 or 5,000 tenants of a 
big railroad depot —tells of an excited 
traveler who, through an error of in- 
formation, reached the station just 
a few minutes before the train was due 
to leave, and then found that he had 
brought insufficient money. Rushing 
into the bank, he asked them to cash a 
check and they requested him to pro- 
duce his bank book. Fairly splutter- 
ing with excitement, he began to turn 
his bag over and in a few minutes the 
nice new marble floor was covered 
with an assortment of socks, collars, 
shirts, etc., while he held in his hand, 
tightly clutched, a bottle of the sort of 
beverage that is prohibited in the 
United States. Finally, just a few 
minutes before the train left, bank 
book and check book were found at the 
bottom of the bag, and the bank was 
able to cash a check, just in time. The 
contents of the bag were stuffed in, to 
be re-packed at leisure and the train 
was reached before it left. 


* * * 


Peter Pencecounter, the teller, on 
returning from vacation hung a card 
on his cage. It said: “To all inquir- 
ers: Yes, I had a fine time; No, I like 
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to get back but of course ee <2 
you bet, I shall go there again next 
year; Feeling fine, ready for work, 
thank you; now don’t bother me with 
any more questions.” 


* * * 


Purchasing agent says that one of 
the big banks in town got up a check 
book in special form with a new ar- 
rangement for the record of checks and 
deposits. Inside the cover was a place 
for the customer’s name and address 
in case the book should get lost. The 
bank then learned that the customer 
almost invariably placed his signature 
in this place, thereby furnishing a 
possible forger with a genuine specimen 
from which to counterfeit checks if the 
book were stolen. In future orders 
of these check books, a carefully 
worded warning will be imprinted. 

* * * 


By error a check is returned unpaid 
although a deposit to cover it had been 
made. The check was to the United 
States Government for veteran’s in- 
surance. Customer was promptly 
notified that his insurance’ was 
cancelled. The bank, being in error, 
took it up and through explanations, 
and after some delay, succeeded in 
getting the matter adjusted and the 
customer reinstated. Question: if the 
customer had died, could his family 
have sustained a claim against the 
bank for the full $10,000 on the grounds 
that the insurance had been cancelled 
through the bank’s negligence? 


* * * 


Similarly, if a check for taxes were 
erroneously returned the day before a 
tax penalty of 10 per cent is added to 
delinquent taxes, could the bank be 
made to pay damages for the amount 
of the penalty? 


* * * 


Anaccountantsaysitis “unbelievably 
difficult” to make many business men 
realize that merchandise on _ their 
shelves and raw materials in process 
of manufacture represent money and 
should be controlled and safeguarded 
as carefully as money. In point of fact 
the merchandise inventory is in reality 
more important than the “‘cash on hand 
and in bank” entry on the statement, 
for the merchandise is the producer of 
profits, the heart of the business. 
Merchandise control and management 
is the most important factor of most 


business. 
* * 


A banking journal reports from 
Frostproof, Florida, that 88 per cent 
of the deposits of a bank there were 
frozen for forty-eight months. It is 
difficult to anticipate these extraordi- 
nary freaks of the weather, but the 
bank re-opened in a month. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


| Spill Proof Clos- 
g Cord and 
Tension Button 


20 Standard Sizes 


Deposit slips........ No. 1—8 x4 x24 
Drafts, checks, etc.. No. 2—9 x 334x24 
Small deposit slips...No. 3—6 x4 x24 


Pass books (2 rows)..No. 4— 7 x 54x24 
Old statements,etc. No. 5—104%x 4% 

Telegram copies.....No. 6— 84x 534x24 
Vouchers, etc........ No. 7—9 x 44x24 
Deposit slips, etc.....No. 8—8 x4 x15 
Drafts, checks, etc...No. — 9 x4 x15 


9 
Small deposit slips...No. 10— 6 x 44x15 


CSS No. 
Ledger sheets....... No. 14—12 x12%x12 
Documents.......... No. 15— 44x10 x24 


Large deposit slips...No. 16— 8 x5 x24 
3x5" cards or slips...No. 17— 54x 34x24 
Vouchers, etc........ No. 18— 8%x 7 x24 
Savings checks, etc..No. 19— 7%x 34x18 
Savings ledger cards.No. 20— 5%x 84x24 


Special Sizes made in lots 
of 50 to 100 or more 


Collapsible Storage Files 


They Save TIME, SPACE, MONEY 


T takes only a small annual investment to put and to keep your 
I storage files in order with LIBERTY Collapsible Storage Files. 
LIBERTY Files keep records and papers in order, safe from loss or 
damage, free from dust, and reference can be made instantly. Twenty 
standard sizes of LIBERTY Files are available. Special sizes are 
made to order. 


5 Reasons Why Bankers Prefer 
These Convenient Low-Cost Files 


More than 30,000 bankers and business firms use LIBERTY Files. Here 
are the five reasons why they prefer these files for their storage work. 


1—The cost is low. Many banks have greatly cut their storage filing costs 
by using LIBERTY Files. 


2—lIt is very easy to use LIBERTY Files. In filing and in reference work 
much time is saved. 


3—LIBERTY Files make vault interiors attractive and completely elimi- 
nate dust and confusion. 

4—Under strict test, LIBERTY Files have proved themselves stronger 
and more durable. They can be used over and over by simply pasting 
on a new label. 

5—LIBERTY Files are manufactured by a substantial company and users 


are assured of new supplies as they are needed. This greatly aids 
storage vault uniformity. 


Why not write for a free sample and full information? No 
obligation. Simply check the size you prefer on the coupon 
below, attach it to your bank letterhead and mail today. 
Prompt delivery will be made, all charges prepaid. 


Please send me a free LIBERTY File and full information. No obligation. I prefer size No. 


Bank Name 


Personal Attention of. 


Address State 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY. 


RAND MSNALLY BUILDING — CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees—LIBERTY Collapsible Storage Files 


C. H. 11-29 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Operatea 
under 

the most 
liberal 
policies 
known to 
hoteldom .. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


with 
RADIO IN 
EVERY 
ROOM 


...and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch —ice-water when 
you press a valve— the morn- 
ing paper under your door — 
a good library at your disposal 
—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head—your own private 
bath—all_ these things, 
whatever the price of your 
room, at no added cost... 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every one of the 7700 Statler 
rooms ... And each hotel 
offers your choice of restau- 
rants, from a lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal a la 
carte or banquet service of 
the first class. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Old, Old Story—of a Run 


cBy T. D. MacGregor 


UMAN nature remains the same 

and unreasoning fear still causes 
runs on perfectly solvent banks. One 
of the latest victims of such mass 
hysteria was the Bay Ridge Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, New York. How 
the foolish run on that bank was started 
on August 15, last, and stopped the 
next day, is an 


of your institution it was found to be in a 
satisfactory condition, the investments 
were made in compliance with the law and 
a surplus was shown in excess of $1,350,000. 
We consider your bank to be solvent, 
well managed and in every respect worthy 
of the full confidence of your customers and 
the community.—J. A. BRODERICK. 


A stack of newspapers, containing 
anadvertisement, 


interesting story. 
According to 


pledging support 
from the other 


officials of this 
$32,000,000 bank, 
the run, which 
resulted in with- 
drawal of about 
$2,000,000 of de- 
posits in two days 
and the loss of 


To the General Public and 


the Depositors of the 


BAY RIDGE SAVINGS BANK 


HE undersigned are members of GROUP V of the 
Savings Bank Association of the State of New York. 
The BAY RIDGE SAVINGS BANK is one of its members, 
WE, having full knowledge of the excellent financial~eon- 
dition, the competency and integrity of its management, 
pledge our full support to the Bay Ridge Savings Bank. 
We also pledge our efforts in assisting the officials of that 
institution in apprehending the individual or individuals 
ible for circulating the malicious rumors which are 


banks to the Bay 
Ridge Bank, was 
piled at the door 
and the news- 
papers were 
handed the 
withdrawing de- 
positors as they 


$22,500 in in- 
terest to deposi- 
tors, was caused 
by malicious 

by a man who 
had been refused 

a loan by the 


FORT HAMILTON SAVINGS BANK 
b an k . FULTON SAVINGS BANK 


SAVINGS BANK. 


BREVOORT SAVINGS BANK 
BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 
BROWNSVILLE SAVINGS BANK 


EAST BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 


Thisman,itwas 


resulting in direct loss of interest to the depositors. We 
advise and strongly recommend that the depositors continue 
to keep their savings on deposit with the BAY RIDGE 


DIME SAVINGS BANK OF WILLIAMSBURGR 


walked in. 

Despite these 
GREATER NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK reassurances, 
GREENPOINT SAVINGS BANK about 1,000 de- 
HAMBURG SAVINGS BANK 
HOME SAVINGS BANK positors, 75 per 
cent of them 
women, were in 


PRUDENTIAL SAVINGS BANK 


line when the 
doors opened. As 
they filed into 


ROOSEVELT SAVINGS BANK 
SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 
WILLIAMSBURGH SAVINGS BANK 


reported, went 

from the bank to a_ neighborhood 
“‘speak-easy”” and immediately began 
spreading alarmist reports for which 
there was not the slightest foundation 
in fact. These false rumors regarding 
the soundness of the bank began to 
spread and day by day an increasing 
number of worried depositors appeared 
at the bank to withdraw their funds. 
At the height of the run there were as 
many as a thousand persons in line 
waiting to draw out their money. 

Dr. Maurice J. Lewis, president, 
and the other officers, hearing these 
rumors, put detectives on the trail of 
the rumor-monger. In the meantime 
they got ready for a run. 

On the morning of the 15th the bank 
opened at 9 o’clock. A few minutes 
later $3,000,000 in cash, delivered by 
two armored cars, reposed behind the 
seven paying tellers. Behind this sum 
reposed credits for $11,000,000 more, 
ready to be called in from other banks. 
And the other banks were prepared to 
send the cash. 

Just before the doors were opened 
a porter affixed a notice signed by 
Joseph A. Broderick, State Superin- 
tendent of Banks. Copies in English, 
Swedish and Norwegian were tacked 
to the walls opposite the paying tellers’ 
compartments. It was a letter written 
on August 14, to the trustees of the 
institution and read as follows: 


For the information of your depositors 
we desire to say that at our examination 
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the bank they 
received withdrawal slips at _ the 
door, but were urged to leave their 
accounts intact. A few of them recon- 
sidered and went away without taking 
out their savings. Others went in, 
but after viewing the stacks of money 
awaiting them, and finding the officers 
calmly willing to give them their money 
when they insisted upon it, decided 
not only to save their money in the 
bank but to try to persuade others to 
do the same. 


SCORE of local merchants deserted 

their wares and became volunteer 
champions of the bank. They circu- 
lated among the depositors and urged 
them not to lose their interest by hasty 
and unwarranted withdrawals. One 
man mounted a chair and addressed 
the depositors. 

know he said, “I’ve been 
in business in this neighborhood for 
forty years. Let your money stay 
where it is. It is as safe as the United 
States. There’s $14,000,000 in cash 
here now and twice that much can be 
got in no time.” 

The Rev. Carol O. Petersen, superin- 
tendent of the Norwegian Hospital, 
himself a depositor, came over. He 
addressed the crowd in Norwegian 
and in English, also advising them 
not to be hasty. The clergyman’s 
speech had great weight, hundreds 
going away convinced that they had 
been misled. Other clergymen of the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK : 
231 S. La Salle Street 20 Pine Street ; 
Underwriter, wholesaler and 
retailer of investment securities 
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Detroit Cleveland 
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Mr. Banker — 


Here’s Something You Need! 


SAVES TIME—ENERGY— 
ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE 


Here’s What 
It Does: 


—Finds the Time Required to Mature 
a Land Contract. 


—the Time Necessary to Reduce the 
Amount of a Contract to a Specified 
Amount. 


—the Monthly Payment Necessary to 
Mature a Contract in a Given Time at 
a Given Rate of Interest. 


—the Balance Due on a Contract After 
Any Number of Payments Have Been 
Made. 


—what Per Cent a Contract Yields 
When Bought at a Discount. 


—the Price at which a Given Contract 
Should Sell in Order to Yield a Given 
Rate. 


—what Per Cent a Contract With a 
Fixed Monthly Payment on Principal 
Yields when Sold at a Discount. 


—the Values of a Contract Payable by 
Notes of a Fixed Amount, One Payable 
Each Month. 


—Present Value of any Group of the 
Notes in No. 8. 


—what Portion of Any Payment on a 
Contract is Principal and what Portion 
is interest. 


—the Present Value of a Leasehold 
Estate Where Rentals Are Payable 
Monthly at an Assumed Per Cent. 


—the Yield When a Contract Carrying 
a Straight Mortgage is sold at a 
Discount. 


—the Price at Which an Equity Should 
Sell in Order That the Purchaser May 
Realize a Given Per Cent of Yield 
When the Contract Carries a Straight 
Mortgage. 


—Building and Loan Interest Rates. 


—the Yield on a Non-interest-bearing 
Note, Payable in Equal Monthly Pay- 
ments, When Sold at a Discount. 


—the Price at Which to Purchase Non- 
interest-bearing Paper with Equal 
Monthly Payments, in order to Real- 
ize a Given Rate of Interest. 


—what Monthly Payment for a Speci- 
fied Number of Months Will Net a 
Given Sum When Discounted to Yield 
Purchaser a Specified Rate. 


Sent on 10-Day Free Approval 
You Should Have This Valuable Book! 


“LAND CONTRACT 
TABLES”’ by Emmons 


(Revised edition) 


$3.00 


HANDYTEXT PUBLISHING CoO. 
Suite 604, 15 E. Grand River Ave. , Detroit, Michigan 


neighborhood sent word to the deposi- 
tors to let their money remain in the 
bank. 

There were, of course, some among 
the 57,000 depositors, however, who 
refused to listen to the pleas. Some of 
these went across the street to the 
branch of the National City Bank or 
to the Bay Ridge bank’s rival, the 
Fort Hamilton Savings Bank. Officials 
of these institutions and of other 
Brooklyn banks also advised the 
depositors to return their money to the 
Bay Ridge institution. 

James Meeks, president of the Fort 
Hamilton Bank, went to the Bay 
Ridge bank and opened a personal 
account of $1,000 to show the way he 
felt about it. Stephen V. Duffy, 
president of J. P. Duffy Company, 
masons’ supplies, telephoned to Dr. 
Lewis. Mr. Duffy, a friend of many 
years, said he had put $200,000 at Dr. 
Lewis’s disposal in the Brooklyn Trust 
Company and that he would put 
$100,000 more there, if it were required. 

The offer was declined, with thanks, 
Dr. Lewis pointing out that the bank 
out of its own resources, could more 


THE BURROUGHS 


than handle any depositor situation 
that might develop. In all, Dr. 
Lewis said, offers of approximately 
$10,000,000 were made during the day. 

By noon, word of the millions of 
dollars that were awaiting them at 
the bank spread among the depositors. 
The reaction was quick and thorough. 
The lines dwindled to small groups. 
Between 2 and 3 p.m. not more than 
100 persons came into the bank to 
take out money. In the afternoon, 
in fact, seventy-four new accounts 
were opened. 

About seventy-five persons were at 
the tellers’ windows when the bank, 
in conformity with its custom, closed 
the doors at 3 p.m. Those at the 
cages were paid. 

The next day, one woman who had 
taken out her money returned with the 
money and a black eye. She told the 
receiving teller that her husband had 
“got mad”” when he came home and 
found she had withdrawn their sav- 
ings and lost the interest. Character- 
izing her action as “foolishness,” he 
had somewhat violently addressed to 
her a lecture on thrift. 


Safe Deposit by Contest 


TOTAL of 365 box rentals for 
$2,426 was the result of a five 
weeks’ employees safe deposit contest 
recently conducted by the New York 
State National Bank, Albany, N. Y., 
in behalf of its affiliated institution 
the State Safe Deposit Company. 
The number of employees eligible 
to take part in the contest was about 
100 and these were divided into two 
teams, the “States” and the “‘Nation- 
als,” each with its own captain. There 
was a manager of the contest who was 
a junior officer of the bank and the 
committee of awards consisted of five 
officers. 

During the five weeks of the contest 
the regular newspaper advertising 
space of the bank was devoted to safe 
deposit advertisements, some of which 
called special attention to the contest. 
The cost of this space, for four insertions 
in the two daily newspapers, was $537. 
The total cost of the contest, including 
the newspaper space, the printed 
matter, the prizes and the commissions, 
amounted to about $1,300. 

The workers in the contest were 
furnished with proofs of some of these 
advertisements and were also provided 
with small folders advertising the safe 
deposit vault. 

A daily multigraphed contest bulletin 
was issued containing the standing of 
the two teams and facts and inspira- 
tional matter for the workers. 

As the total annual box rentals 
brought in was $2,426 that left a net 
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profit of over $1,100 the first year, 
with the probability of holding most 
of the increased business for years to 
come. 


The prizes offered were as follows: 


$75.00 
Second Prize............ 50.00 
Third Prize............. 40.00 
Fourth Prize............ 30.00 
Fifth Prize.............. 20.00 
10.00 
Seventh, Eighth, Ninth 

and Tenth Prizes...... 5.00 


No prize was awarded except to 
individuals who had obtained the 
rental of at least ten boxes with the 
equivalent of $100 in rentals. In 
addition, commissions were paid as 
follows: 


Rentals Commissions 
12.00. . 2.00 
2.50 
8.30 
12.50 
16.60 
25.00 
33.30 


The three leaders on the winning 
team rented 70, 28 and 21 boxes re- 
spectively and on the other 62, 45 and 
13 respectively. The total score of the 
winning team was 186 boxes rented for 
$1,238, and the losing team 179 boxes 
for $1,188, making the total of 365 
rentals for $2,426.—T. D. M. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Forty-seren 
Put New Accounts on 


Your Books 
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S@ampaign will 
do it ~Anytime — Anywhere! 


IH 


In February, 1929, the Ogden National Bank of Chicago conducted 
our Umbrella Campaign. In three days theysecured 2,329 accounts 
with an average initial balance of $24 per account. These accounts 
have now reached a total balance of $223,092.00. 


The North Town State Bank of Chicago operated our Umbrella 
Campaign in January, 1929, and in fourteen days opened 1,002 
accounts with an initial total balance of $17,798.00. In 9 months 
these accounts show a total balance of $72,455.00. 


The City Savings Bank of Brooklyn opened 1,778 accounts in March, 
1929, using our plan, with a total deposit of $79,000.00. Thirty 
days later these deposits had mounted to $130,000.00. 


The American Trust Company of South Bend, Indiana, opened 
1,311 accounts last January, and these accounts have now reached 
a balance of $99,751.68. 


These are only a few of the campaigns. Everywhere the results are astounding. 


We can secure permanent savings accounts with a guaranteed balance at the end of the first year 
for your bank. 


These accounts are paid for after one year, provided they have reached the guaranteed balance. 
Let us prove it to you. No solicitation. All voluntary accounts. 

Initial contact made inside your own bank and by your own people. 

No obligation to ask for information. 


Write Today 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 


SERVICE TO BANKERS 
2240 N. Racine Ave. - . CHICAGO 
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LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


SUPREME 
ARTISTRY 


As the master’s works are valued for their 
excellence in detail of living expression, so 
is the inbred quality of Byron Weston 
Co. Linen Recorp paper appreciated. It 
possesses the intrinsic quality of fine 
craftsmanship. 

The: choice of Byron Weston Co. 
Linen Recorp paper is but a matter of 
fitting the excellence of equipment to a 
condition requiring excellence. Wherever 
the demand is for the utmost in a ledger 
paper of permanence, this superior prod- 
uct takes the position of first choice. It 
is the paper by which other ledger papers 
are judged. 

Samples will be gladly sent to anyone 
interested, or you may obtain them from 
your regular source of supply. 


Byron Weston Company 
A family of paper makers for more than sixty-five years 
MILLS AT DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


Without loss of effici- 
ency you can save as muchas 90% 
on cost of additional filing 
by transferring present records into Quik-Lok @ 
rage Files—and using same files again. Quik- 
Loks cost less than interest and deprecia- 


LOK ton 
STORAGE FILE "5:2" 
REE 


ay. 
Sample File sent 


e 
Deposit Building 
Our engraved Personal Invitations offer 
something entirely new in account solicitation. 
An appropriate and dignified way of reaching out 
or the kind of accounts you prefer having. 
Write for exclusive use in your community. 

The Frank Martin Company 
Marshall Building 7 ~ CLEVELAND 
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Progress of Community Trusts 
By J. Paul Atwood 


HEN Mayor Mullanphy, of St. 

Louis, devised and bequeathed 
his earthly possessions in trust forever 
to aid distressed travelers bound for 
the gold fields in covered wagons, he 
thought he had executed a_ noble 
instrument. 

But the good Mayor was hardly 
cold in his grave when the railroad 
reached St. Louis and penetrated far 
beyond. And with the railroad passed 
the need for his bequest, and his trus- 
tees were left with a considerable 
yearly income on their hands and 
nothing to do with it. Litigation 
ensued, and engaged the attention of 
the courts for many years. Many 
times the trustees must have rued the 
day that they consented to act. At 
last a happy solution has been achieved. 
The yearly income is paid to the 
Travelers Aid Society. 

Such incidents are by no means 
uncommon. Funds have been left in 
perpetuity to redeem the captives of 
Barbary pirates, for the succor of 
fugitive negro slaves, and to aid in- 
dentured apprentices of Philadelphia. 

What to do with such bequests after 
the need for them has long since passed, 
is always a perplexing question. Courts 
have wrestled with the problem, legis- 
latures have sought statutory solu- 
tions, but so long as the imagination 
of man is limited and so long as men 
will devise sums for specific charitable 
purposes, we will continue to be 
troubled with bequests which serve 
no earthly good, except to harass their 
custodians. 

For many years a distinguished 
banker and lawyer of the Middle West, 
the late Judge F. H. Goff, president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, devoted 
himself to the task of devising a pro- 
cedure for the administration of char- 
itable trusts that would adapt itself to 
current needs and commend itself to 
modern thought. Almost twenty years 
ago, he made public the formulated 
results of his labors—his plan for 
Community Trusts, or Foundations. 

The management of charitable per- 
petuities involved, he believed, two 
separate functions; the financial one 
of safeguarding the principal and 
wisely investing it to produce the max- 
imum income compatible with safety, 
and the sociological function of distrib- 
uting the income so that it would do 
the greatest good. These tasks, he 
felt, should be separated. 

Although no institution was avail- 
able for the distribution of such funds, 
the purely financial tasks of safe- 
guarding and investing could, Judge 
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Goff believed, be handled by the 
modern trust company with maximum 
efficiency. 

He therefore embodied his plan in 
the form of a resolution and persuaded 
the directorate of his own trust com- 
pany formally to adopt it and agree 
thereby to accept trusts proffered for 
administration pursuant to its terms. 
In subsequently organized community 
trusts, various banks and trust com- 
panies have subscribed to a similar 
“resolution and declaration of trusts.” 

In New York City over a score of 
banks have adopted such a resolution. 
A man who desires to leave funds in 
perpetuity for charitable purposes, is 
given, either by his attorney or by the 
office of the New York Community 
Trust, a list of the financial institu- 
tions that have adopted such a resolu- 
tion. He then chooses a particular 
bank and names it as trustee. 

In addition, he incorporates into the 
will, or deed of trust, the resolution as 
adopted by the member banks of the 
New York Community Trust. In 
New York, the legislature has pro- 
vided that the resolution may be in- 
corporated by references, so that it is 
not necessary to set it forth in detail. 

The resolution provides that the 
designated trust company shall act as 
trustee and shall invest and handle 
the fund just as any other similar 
fund is administered, except that the 
income or principal of the fund is to 
be distributed, in accordance with the 
order of a “Distribution Committee.” 


IN New York this committee con- 

sists of eleven members. Five are 
chosen by the banks and trust com- 
panies which are authorized trustees 
of the Community Trust, and one 
each by the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New 
York, the Mayor of the City of New 
York, the president of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, the president 
of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, the president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Art and Sciences and the 
Senior Circuit Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit. 

The members of the Distribution 
Committee hold office for six years, 
and a system of rotation provides for 
the retirement of at least one member 
each year. Funds are distributed by 
a vote of nine of the eleven members 
of the committee, and to care for 
emergencies, its resolution provides 
that the committee may, by unanimous 
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TeR ight Check Paper jin the 
+++ Right Company 


Those who appreciate the niceties of life and endeavor to 
achieve an expression of refined taste and individuality in their 
social and commercial activities recognize in Gilbert Safety Bond 
an appropriate check paper . . . with the added satisfaction of 
knowing that it is chemically treated to frustrate the most expert 
criminal attempts at alteration. 


Before placing your next order for checks ask your lith- 
ographer or printer for samples of this modern “Safest of Safety 
Papers.” 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


Made by GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 
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Smaller and neater 
words and figures! Ever 
try to get a lot of in- 
formation on the edge 
of a visible index card? 
Have you ever tried it 
with an Esterbrook 
No. 322? You have no 
idea how small and 
neatly you can write 
until you try this fine 
pen. It’s inflexible and 
fine pointed, so don’t 
use it on soft paper. 
But for checks, entries 
in the ledger, vouchers, 
etc., it’s great! Holds 
plenty of ink—you dip 
it very seldom. 


FREE SAMPLES: 


8 assorted business pens and “The 
Buyer’s Guide’, showing the right pen 
for each job. Write Dept. B, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
Esterbrook pens are sold by good 
stationers all over the world. 


Steel Cabinets 
Protect Against FIRE- 


Pro fected 
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ACCO 


The Burroughs 
Clearing House 


COVERS A MARKET 
OF GENUINE WORTH 


vote, distribute not more than 2 per 
cent of the corpus of any particular 
fund in any year. 

A donor may leave money to be 
distributed as the Distribution Com- 
mittee determines, he may designate 
a particular type of charity he desires 
to aid, or he may devise the income of 
the trust fund to a particular institu- 
tion providing that if, for any reason, 
his bequest can no longer be effectual, 
it is to be distributed by the committee 
to accomplish a similar purpose. 

An example of how the Community 
Trust plan is expected to work is 
afforded by the Moritz and Charlotte 
Warburg Memorial Fund, created by 
Felix Warburg, New York financier. 
Part of the income of this fund is to 
be paid to the Jewish College at 
Jerusalem, but if that institution fails 
to perform the work it has undertaken, 
it is to be distributed by the Distribu- 
tion Committee. 


At the present writing, the press is 

carrying reports of the Arab uprising 
in Jerusalem and it is possible, though 
not probable, that the Jews will be 
driven from the Holy Land, and the 
Jewish College compelled to close its 
doors. In such a contingency, if the 
fund had been left merely to the 
college, its trustees would have faced 
considerable difficulty. For the law 
of New York State provides that the 
income from charitable bequests may 
not be accumulated. The dilemma 
is apparent. 

But, under the plan of the Commu- 
nity Trust, if the college is compelled 
to discontinue its activities, the Dis- 
tribution Committee will allocate it to 
the same class of work. And then, 
should the same people who were 
responsible for the Jewish College at 
Palestine, decide to organize another 
similar institution, the Distribution 
Committee could divert the funds to it. 

Never before, in the history of 
charitable trusts, has such an elastic 
system of distribution been possible. 
The law, in order to provide for such 
contingencies, has developed the doc- 
trine of cy pres (as near as possible), 
that is, when absolute compliance 
with the detailed provision of a chari- 
table trust has, through changed cir- 
cumstances, become impossible, and 
where evidence of a general charitable 
intention on the part of the testator 
may be found, the courts will sanction 
the approximate execution of those 
portions of the trust that cannot be 
carried out literally. But, because 
this doctrine clashes with the rule that 
the will of the testator must be effect- 
uated, the courts will not apply the 
doctrine of cy pres unless the will 
clearly evidences a general charitable 
intention on the part of the donor. 

Thus, the will of a Rhode Island 
woman left a fund for the use of a deaf 
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mutes’ church in New York. Before 
her death, the church consolidated 
with another, taking the name of the 
second church but without interrupt- 
ing its own work for deaf mutes. The 
gift was held by the courts to be 
invalid. The specific church that was 
named had not, the court said, existed 
as a legal entity since its consolidation 
and the court found no evidence in the 
will that the testator desired to assist 
work for deaf mutes rather than the 
particular—though technically non- 
existant —church which she mentioned. 

Or, to take another example, a 
Georgia resident left by will a fund to 
construct a poorhouse. His trustees 
were faced with the circumstances 
that the amount left was too small to 
build an almshouse and, in addition, 
that the community already had one, 
erected by the municipality itself and 
fully sufficient for its needs. They 
therefore proposed, instead of dupli- 
cating the existing institution, to 
construct an adjunct to it, or a depart- 
ment of it, namely a technological or 
manual school, for the instruction both 
of the inmates of the almshouse and 
other citizens of the county who desired 
such schooling. 

The courts, however, felt obliged to 
veto the program. The instructions 
of the will were plain and because it 
was possible, though uneconomical, 
to execute them, the court ordered the 
trustees to carry out the intention of 
the testator. 

To prevent situations such as this, 
approximately sixty Community Trusts 
or Foundations have been organized 
in the United States. However, the 
majority of them have not yet begun 
to distribute. It is obvious that it may 
take a Community Trust many years 
after it is organized before it acquires 
funds which require the attention of 
its Distributing Committee. Most of 
its funds are transferred by will rather 
than by deed of trust, and until the 
donors die, there is nothing to 
distribute. 

Thirty-three Community Trusts are, 
however, distributing at this time. 
The amounts as yet are small. Until 
the beginning of this year the New 
York Community Trust had paid out 
only $167,925. 


LTHOUGH the members of the Dis- 

tribution Committee serve without 
compensation, the Community Trust 
resolution provides that the trustee 
shall pay them their reasonable ex- 
penses. The committee in New York 
has, however, so well heeded the 
admonition of the resolution, ‘“The 
said Committee shall—avoid bureau- 
cracy and complicated machinery and 
consequent expense,” that it has thus 
far used not a penny of the income 
from any fund for its work and has 
disbursed 100 per cent of every sum 
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Fifty-one 


The Responsibilities of 


LEADERS HIP 


. i ‘HE responsibilities of leadership are the daily obligations of the entire 
Wilson-Jones organization to the banker and to the stationer serving the 
individual banking institution. 


As the pioneer organization in the development of loose leaf records upon which 


business writes its progress, Wilson-Jones Company accepts and jealously 
guards 


vy vv the responsibility of manufacturing and selling through the 
dealer the finest products in the loose leaf field 


vy vv the responsibility of maintaining modern manufacturing facil- 
ities equal to the severest tests of service 


vy v_v the responsibility of providing for each individual product the 
skilled workmanship and the best materials available for the purpose 
v vv the responsibility of creating new types of devices for the 


banking institution, with accompanying mechanical designs to fit the 
special need. 


Upon its record for upholding each of these responsibilities at high standards 
of efficiency and upon its tripled strength in organization and resources, Wilson- 
Jones rests its guarantee of continued leadership for the future. 


Among your clients are stationers who distribute Irving-Pitt, De Luxe and Tatum 
loose leaf products. A phone call to one of them will bring to your desk the 
complete services of this experienced organization; or, if you prefer, write: 


{WILSONJONES 


De LUXE, 


WILSON 


NEW YORK General Offices and Factory KANSAS CITY, MO. 
233 Spring Street 3300 Franklin Boulevard Eighth and Locust Sts. 
CHICAGO 


SERVING BUSINESS THROUGH PROGRESSIVE STATIONERS 
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Right Before Your 
EYES! 


With Numbers 
VISIBLE, you stop 
your errors before 
they’re made. 


Use the American Model 41, 
the only “Visible” Numberin 
Machine. Strongly built on 
beautifully finished. Made for 

ose who appreciate value. 


MopeL $12.00 


Canadian Price - $15.50 


654321 


(Facsimile Impression) 


AMERICAN 


The American Visible Numbering Machine is an 
investment in efficiency for any business con- 
cern. Employees enjoy using this machine be- 
cause it really HELPS them avoid mistakes. 
Speeds up their work too. 
We also offer the new American “5-in-1"" 5 move- 
ment machine. Numbers consecutively, in du li- 
cate, triplicate, Sng and repeat—all in 
one machine. he most amazing value ever 
offered in a non-visible numbering machine. 
Sturdy—easy to set—prints from long-wearing 
steel type—very attractively finished. 
(5 wheel) ‘‘5-in-1’’ Model 110 $7.50 
(6 wheel) ‘‘5-in-1’"" Model 111 - $8.50 
Slightly higher West of Rockies and in Canada. 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


224 Shepherd Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago - London - Paris 


- InCanada: 8.8.Stafford & Co., Ltd.,146 King St. W., Toronto 


YOUR BANK 


can have its own House- 
Organ Magazine and secure 
gratifying results in in- 
creased business—under 
our unique publication 
plan. Mail or distribute to 
homes direct. Second only 
to personal interviews. We 
serve banks from coast to 
coast—all satisfied. 


‘Samples, analysis outline, prices 
submitted to any Bank or Trust 
Company official upon request. 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Ine. 
716—4th Ave. So., Minneapolis 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Mion. 
Send us samples and prices of your 
House - Organ Magazine for Banks. We would 
require.........., copies monthly. 


reported available by the trustees. 

It should be remembered that the 
Community Trust, which Colonel 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, calls 
“the most important single contribu- 
tion of our generation to the art of 
wise giving,” is primarily a banking 
institution. Organized by a banker, 
and sponsored by bankers throughout 
the country, it divides the financial 
and sociological responsibilities of ad- 
ministrating charitable trusts between 
trust companies and a committee, 
partly comprised of its own repre- 
sentatives. The trust company per- 
forms the work for which it has the 
requisite knowledge and experience, 
and for which it receives its statutory 
commissions; the committee, represent- 
ing various communal interests, car- 
ries the burden of seeing that the fund 
serves a valuable purpose. 

Benjamin Franklin’s attitude as 
manifested by his will was as ridicu- 
lous as that of old Euclio. He left 
£1,000 in two funds, one to be admin- 
istered in Boston and the other in 
Philadelphia. The money was to be 
lent out at 5 per cent, an unusually 
low rate when he died, but later, 
abnormally high. Two-thirds of the 
resulting accumulated sum was to be 
spent in 1890 and the remainder, again 
accumulated, in 1990. He wanted 
part of the Boston fund to be used for 
pavements, fortifications or anything 


THE BURROUGHS 


that might “render the town more 
agreeable to strangers resorting thither 
for health,” while the Philadelphia 
fund, he thought, should be employed 
in freeing the city in 1891 from depend- 
ence on wells by bringing water to it 
in wooden pipes, and, to leave nothing 
unconsidered, he even designated, as 
the source of this water supply, a 
stream called Wissahickon Creek. The 
city had its water long before Frank- 
lin’s benevolence was available, and 
Wissahickon Creek was long before 
1891 drained and used for city building 
lots. 

The fund still is in existence, but 
well could its treasurer say as early as 
1836: “It is apparent that the benevo- 
lent intentions of the donor have not 
been realized.” 

If the Community Trust idea is 
more universally adopted, we may 
hope that charitable trusts will cease 
to be the objects of humor that many 
of them now are, and that we will 
avoid such wills as that of Benjamin 
Franklin who wrote the following 
verse in Poor Richard’s Almanac. 

“I give and I devise (old Euclio said, 
and sigh’d) 

My Lands and Tenements to Ned” 

“Your money, Sir?” “‘My Money, 
Sir! what, all? 

Why—if I must—(then wept) I give 
it Paul.” 

“The Mannor, Sir?” “‘The Mannor! 
Hold,” he cry’d; 


“Not that—I cannot part with that” 
—and dy’d.” 


Interest — and Impaired Reserve 


MICHIGAN bank held B’s note, 

signed by A as surety, and, when 
the note fell due, B was in the sunny 
State of California. 

“Go ahead and sue B. Then, if you 
cannot collect, it’s time to go after me,” 
A urged. 

“No, you gave us your certified 
check to cover the note and interest, 
We'll hold the check, sue B, and, if we 
collect, the check will be returned to 
you,” the bank suggested, A accepted 
this proposal, gave the check, and it 
was duly charged to his account. 

“Have you sued B yet?” A de- 
manded, four months later, and the 
bank admitted that it had not. 

“TI delivered the check to you on a 
condition which has not been fulfilled, 
and I demand that you return it to me,” 
A stated, but the bank announced that 
what it had it would hold. 

Four months later, B returned from 
California, went into the bank, paid 
the note in full, and then the bank 
returned the certified check to A. 

“Better late than never,” A said, 
“but the check was charged to my 
account the day it was certified, and 
I’ve lost the interest in the meantime.” 

“That’s your loss for having signed 
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a note for a party who did not pay,” 
the bank told him. A refused to accept 
this dictum, sued the bank for the in- 
terest, and the Michigan Supreme 
Court decided in his favor in a case 
reported in 148 N. W. 772. 


The Impaired Reserve 


BOUGHT stock in a South Dakota 
bank from B, and gave his note 
in payment. B transferred the note 
to C, before maturity and for value. 
C sued A on the note, and A proved 
that the note had been obtained from 
him by false representations as to the 
value of the stock made by B. 

“TI had no knowledge of any such 
representations, and I took the note 
in good faith and for value,”’ C testified. 

““You knew the note was given for 
bank stock?” A demanded. 

“TI did,” C admitted. 

*‘And you also knew that the bank’s 
reserve was below the legal limit?” 

“T did.” 

“Then that charges you with knowl- 
edge of the false representations in 
reference to the same stock,”’ A main- 
tained, but the South Dakota Supreme 
Court ruled in C’s favor in 148 N. W. 
606.—M. L. H. 
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Fifty-three 


AND SECURITY 


» | Invested Capital over $1 4,500,000 | 


Investment 
Securities 


‘THE [DETROIT (COMPANY 


Affiliated with Detroit and Security Trust Company 


DETROIT - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
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Fifty-four 


LIGHT 


Where You 
@ Need It 


Be: strain, inaccuracy, lost motion— 


these are the results of incorrect 

lighting. And it seems very foolish, 
because for very little money you can 
determine for yourself, how proper light- 
ing will increase the efficiency of your 
tellers, adding machine operators, clerks 
—lighten up your vault. 


Faries Manufacturing Co., builders of 
lamps for 50 years and the orginators of 
many novel adjustments for bank light- 
ing, including green glass Verdelite Slip- 
On Shades, and specially-designed adding 
machine lamps through volume produc- 
tion are enabled to offer consistently 


REASONABLE PRICES 


It cost you pery little to light the 
places in 


B-C-// wing Lamps for Banks. 
FARIES MANUFACTURING Co. 


Write today for Booklet 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


~ 
The“Hallowell” 
Vault Truck 
of Steel 


am 


Pat. applied for 


Six card files—and hefty ones— 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


WRITE US 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 
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The People Aren’t Interested 
By Marjorie Schoeffel Davis 


Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J. 


HALL we take a booth at our local 
Exposition of Progress again this 
year?” The question seems to pro- 
pound itself with an amazing regularity 
every twelve months, and, from the 
number of articles written on this 
subject in financial and banking periodi- 
cals, it seems to bring with it the same 
hesitation no 
matter where 
the bank is situ- 
ated. 

When you are 
the largest bank 
in the com- 
munity and 
they look to you 
for interested 
co - operation 
and leadership, 
the choice is not 
a wide one. The 
question re- 
solves itself 
from “Shall we 
take a booth?” to “What shall our 
booth represent, if anything?” 

For we, along with other banks, 
have spent weeks of time and effort 
reproducing our vault, the interior of 
our lobby, our new fur storage vault, 
our real estate department, and we 
have launched our booth with bated 
breath and the people have hurried by 
to the next booth where they are giving 
away ice cream sandwiches, rulers, 
coat-hangers, pencils or a chance on a 
ton of coal or a fireless cooker. 

The people are not interested in us. 
We must show them we are interested 
in them by giving them something of 
current interest, of information, of use 
or value. In the expositions in the 
smaller city (and possibly the larger), 
the question upper- 
most in the minds of 


operation of J. S. Butcher, and the 
New York Times, our booth contained 
interesting and timely facts about the 
Commander Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion to the South Pole. As the photo- 
graph shows, the center of our booth 
exhibited a model of Little America, 
the village which Commander Byrd and 
the members of his expedition estab- 
lished in the Antarctic. The model 
showed in miniature the exact location 
of the various buildings, radio broad- 
casting and receiving towers, hangars. 
location of the power house, com- 
missary, etc. 

In the far corner of the booth was a 
small model airplane suspended over 
icy peaks made of cambric, salt and 
artificial snow, against a background 
of light green cheesecloth over blue 
which, with the blue daylight lamps, 
gave the desired effect. 

Two posters were the only other 
decorations; one of which read: 


A FEw OF THE SupPLIES ByrpD Took 
oN His ANTARCTIC TRIP 
15 Tons of Flour 
1 Ton Chicken 
5 Tons of Beef 
3 Tons Bacon 
2 Tons Butter 
1 Ton Tobacco 
300,000 Cigarettes 
Read one of our folders 
for complete list! 
The other read: 
$8,000 For Doc Biscuit ALONE 
Byrd’s Bill for Dog 
Biscuit cost more 
than it did to Finance 
Columbus’ Expedition to 
America! 


One poster was illustrated with a 


the public is “What 
are you giving away?” 
and we have decided 
that you must either 
give away something 
that brings people 
back to your booth 
or you must give 
them a booth so in- 
teresting that they 
will return with their 
friends to see it and 
linger and talk and 
give you a chance to 
make friends for your 
bank. 

Last Spring, 
through the generous 


and unlimited co- 
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model of the expedition ship, “The 
City of New York,” and the other 
showed a dog team. Around the edge 
of the booth were photographs of the 
leading members of the expedition, 
the planes and interesting incidents 
that took place on the trip. 

The only tie-up our booth had to 
money and banking was our electric 
sign at the top of the booth and the 
poster over the airplane which read 
“Money is financing Commander 
Byrd’s Expedition—it Financed 
Lindbergh’s —it is Necessary for Every 
Expedition in Life!” 

We distributed 5,000 of our folders 
“Cut Off from the World for Ten 
Months” which gave interesting facts 
about the expedition and tied up with 
several of our bank services. 

This booth was one of the simplest 
we ever planned and the least expen- 
sive, due, of course, to the material 
loaned by the New York newspaper. 

Next Spring when the question 
comes up “Shall we have a booth at 
our local exposition,” there will be no 
question, for if your bank is a pro- 
gressive one and your community is 
planning an Exposition of Progress, 
or one sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce, you will go into it, and 
worry later about ideas and plans for 
it, the expense and its success. 


High Finance 


“TVE borrowed every cent from our 

bank that I can get, by hook, crook 
or strategy,” the New Jersey cashier 
explained. 

“Of course you hold some stock in 
the bank,” X suggested. 

“Yes—ten shares,” the cashier 
agreed, “but I can’t borrow from the 
bank on that, and that brings me to 
the proposition I have in mind. I'll 
transfer the stock to you, you give me 
a note secured by a mortgage, and then 
I can borrow from the bank on the note 
and mortgage, when I could not on the 
stock.” 

“That’s all right from your stand- 
point, but what protection have I, if 
the bank forecloses the mortgage?” 
X demanded. 

“You can take the stock to some 
other bank and borrow money on it to 
protect yourself,” the cashier suggested. 

This ingenuous arrangement was 
duly carried out. The cashier borrowed 
$10,000 on the note and mortgage, 
X borrowed $7,000 on the stock, The 
bank started to foreclose the mortgage. 
X came into court, and told the whole 
story. 

“Under these circumstances, all the 
bank is entitled to do is to foreclose 
for the amount which X _ actually 
borrowed on the stock,” X’s lawyer 
contended, and the New Jersey courts 
ruled in his favor in a case reported in 
91 Atlantic Reporter, 753.—M. L. H. 
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Louisville National 
Bank & Trust Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Designed, Built and 
Equipped by 
Sr. Louis BANK 


BuILDING AND 
Equrement Co. 


Providing for the future 


/ OR twenty years we have been 

designing, building and furnishing 
| 
| 


| notable bank and office buildings. This 
| breadth of experience has enabled us 
to conceive and develop new ideas, to 
| introduce labor-saving methods and to 
anticipate and provide for the future 


needs of our clients. 


Let us discuss with you the details 
of your own building needs 


| ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
i AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Gngineers and Builders for Banks 6xclusively 
+ + + SAINT LOUIS + + MEMPHIS 
2. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, Sept. 12, 1929 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and East 9th Street 
and in 52 Other Community Centers 
in and near Cleveland 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks. . $ 32,456,035.18 


U.S., State, Municipal and Other 
Bonds and Investments . . . 27,970,004.89 


Loans, Discounts and Advances . 218,757,866.12 


Real Estate and Banking Houses 5,786,770.01 
Interest and Earnings Accrued 

and Other Resources . . .. 2,627,482.37 
Customers’ Liability on Letters 

of Credit and Acceptances Exe- 

cuted by this Bank. . . .. 5,469,454.84 


Total . . . . . .$293,067,613.41 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . .... . .$ 12,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 10,910,928.91 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 2,400,127.53 
Other Liabilities . . . . 515,958.03 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 

Executed for Customers . . . 5,469,454,84 


$293,067,613.41 


Growth of Deposits 
Sept. 12, 1929 . $ 261,771,144.10 
Oct. 3, 1928 . 246,684,244.81 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member, Cleveland Clearing House Association 
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The Canadian Bank 
Note Issues 


(Continued from page 13) 


To arrive at the amount of funds which 
will be available to the banks, the notes 
of other banks held must be deducted, as 
these will be presented for payment within 
a day or two at most...... 


Also the amount on deposit in the Circu- 
lation Redemption Fund must be deducted, 
for, although it is an asset of the deposit- 
ing bank, it is not available for lending 


Net balance available for 
loans by the banks........ $89,646,000 


Of the circulation outstanding, there- 
fore, only one-half yields a direct profit 
to the issuing bank and from the profit 
so derived must be deducted the tax 
on the $112,000,000 not covered by 
the deposit in the Central Gold Re- 
serve and also the cost of handling 
and sending in for redemption the 
whole outstanding issue of $170,000,000. 
It costs as much to count, sort, and pay 
postage and insurance on notes from 
which no profit is made as it does on 
the profitable circulation, and as the 
redemption of the circulation means 
the constant sending in to the main 
clearing centers of other bank notes 
for realization and the sending out to 
branches of supplies of notes of their 
own banks, the turnover is heavy. It 
is estimated that the turnover of notes 
in the daily redemption is such that 
the amount of notes cleared to the 
issuing banks every three weeks is 
equal to the whole amount of the cir- 
culation outstanding. 

This asset basis of bank notes has 
been the rule in Canada since the 
establishment of the first bank in 1817. 
It is frequently stated that the model 
of our system was the Scottish system. 
This is not the case. The model was 
the First Bank of the United States 
founded by Alexander Hamilton who 
played so prominent a part in bringing 
order out of the financial chaos follow- 
ing the Revolution. 

Party politics were responsible for 
the refusal to renew the charter, and 
the era of state banks began. The 
note issues of some of these were re- 
sponsible for heavy losses to holders 
and the public confidence in that form 
of currency weakened. When the 
Civil War broke out, the needs of the 
government for a currency which 
would pass at par throughout the 
country and for a steady market for 
its bank issues to raise funds to equip 
and maintain its forces in the field, 
which produced the National Banking 
Law, solved both problems. The 
Federal Reserve System has restored 
elasticity to the currency. 

Canada and the United States 
started with practically the same 
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banking system and while circum- 
stances brought about various changes 
in the American system, the Canadian 
has not changed in form although, of 
course, the routine has altered to suit 
new conditions. 


The Field of Personal 
Loans 


(Continued from page 15) 


out, issue drafts direct to creditors. 

6. Do all you can to restrict pyra- 
miding and encourage thrift... 

The pyramider is the fellow who has 
just bought a car and wants to borrow 
$200 to take a three-months’ vacation. 

“How are you going to make the 
payments on the car while you are 
vacationing?” you inquire. 

“l’m going to mortgage the furni- 
ture,’ he explains dryly. 

“But,” you persist, “what will you 
do when the mortgage on the furniture 
comes due?’’ 

“Cinch!”’ he throws at you, “Then 
I’ll put a second on the car!’’ 

So these frenzied financiers continue 
to rack their brains in an effort to 
evolve some new scheme for spending 
their income about five years in ad- 
vance. They represent the class of 
citizen who never realizes borrowing 
is justifiable only in the case of emer- 
gencies or for buying necessities. 

You are interested in keeping this 
class off your books, and your applica- 
tion blank must be comprehensive 
enough to safeguard you against these 
perils of the small loan. 

Aside from the apparent questions of 


Number in Your Family........ 
Wife Employed. ... Where 


you will be certain to include the fol- 
lowing questions, which offer as much 
between the lines: 

1. Where have you borrowed before? 

We frequently receive the answer to 
this “‘Never borrowed.” That is good. 
Again an applicant gives us six or 
eight loan agencies he has done busi- 
ness with. He is chronic. 

Then there is Jones, who says he 
has never borrowed before and when 
we call for a report on his past credit 
dealings, we find he has eight loans at 
the present time. This illustrates the 
greatest value of credit associations — 
the cross check. 

2. Give names and addresses of 
three nearest relatives. 

This information is frequently of 
value for locations many months after 
a loan is made. There are certain 
companies that attempt to locate 
skips for a small fee of from $2.50 to 
$5.00. They often produce results, 


Fifty-seven 


Point 


BANK VAULT 


Protectio 


Proved Factor 


in Attracting 
Depositors f 


O extraordinary is the protection offered by Steel- 
crete Bank Vaults that their construction has every- 
where been greeted by intense local interest—not 
alone from financial circles, but from the rank and file 
of the depositors as well. 


In Quincy, Mass., 3000 people answered the invi- 
tation of the Quincy Granite Trust Company to inspect 
the new Steelcrete Bank Vault. In Madison, Wis., The a 
Wisconsin State Journal ran a front page illustrated 
news story on the Steelcrete Vault being erected in the 
new University Avenue Bank Building. And there are 
other instances just as remarkable... 


If you are like other bankers, you will be greatly 
interested in the unique Steelcrete story—how it offers, 
for the first time, reasonably-priced, proved protection 
from drill, explosives and cutting flames—how it won 
over all others in Federal Reserve Bank tests, and was 
selected for the world’s greatest vault. You are invited 
to write for Certified Endorsements from Bankers who 
thoroughly investigated various systems of vault con- 
struction before selecting the Steelcrete System. Write 
today. 


View of Construction 
A partially concreted sec- 
tion of a minimum thick- 
ness Steelcrete Vault. This 
shows the rigid entangle- 
ment of interlocked steel 
which servesasthe skeleton 
around and which 
concrete is poured. It has 
been demonstrated time 
and again and under the 
most gruelling tests—that 


EXPLOSIVES 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Branches: Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, New York, Buffalo 


OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 
FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards... Industrial Mesh for Safety 
Guards and Partitions... Metal Lath . . . Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 
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We all know that bargain golf clubs 


way with ledger paper. 


It is the paper in your ledger sheets and records i 
that determines the satisfaction you get in per- | 
manence, erasing endurance, strength, folding 
quality, ability to stand up under the strain. And 
it’s the rags in the paper and the way the paper 
is made that insure your safety. 


Your stationer has learned this many times. Give 


him a chance to put good paper into your work. 


DEFENDUM 
LEDGER 


A National Standard for Ledger Leaves 
and Worthwhile Records 


USE BETTER PAPERS - 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Over two thousand tons of good 
rag ledger paper every year 
Papermakers at Holyoke, Mass., for 76 years 


seldom break par. It is just that ~~ | . 
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but you can do much more for yourself 
by acquiring such information in 
advance. 

3. Landlords are often interested 
in seeing a tenant obtain a loan, espe- 
cially if back rent is due, but they can 
give you much information about the 
applicant’s past record. 

Most applications will check out as 
good moral risks and the main ques- 
tions will be whether the loan is too 
large or justifiable. 

Getting back to totals, it is believed 
that approximately 30 per cent of bor- 
rowers renew their notes after loans are 
liquidated; 31 per cent migrate, and 
the remaining 39 per cent retain a 
savings or checking account and be- 
come permanent customers of the 
bank. This is encouraging. 

A number of years ago I was engaged 
in making small loans similar to the 
kind our banks are now developing. 
Loans were made to practically every 
class of America’s gainfully employed 
citizen. At that time, and the same 
condition exists today, it was very 
noticeable that the majority of bor- 
rowers knew nothing about proper 
methods of financing. Likewise they 
knew nothing about saving, or invest- 
ing money should they ever chance to 
have it. Fifty million men and women 

—most of them honest and capable of 
putting away a share of their earnings 
—but without the least knowledge of 
financial engineering —and no one in- 
terested enough to tell them. Think 
of it! This condition is indeed a trag- 
edy of waste! It is beyond our scope 
of imagination to picture the hardships 
that might have been supplanted by 
happiness, had it been possible for 
these citizens, or even a small part of 
them, to have learned the lesson of 
careful living, buying and _ saving. 


O, in checking up on the personal 

loan department as recently begun in 
some of our leading banks, you may 
take this thought—perhaps the only 
enduring one I have given you. 

Your small loan department, prop- 
erly managed, will make a reasonable 
profit; will relieve many officers of this 
detail work and centralize it in one 
department; will tend to encourage 
good will; will bring indirectly many 
new small customers who may later be- 
come larger customers. But more 
than all these, it will draw into the 
shadow of your bank thousands of 
men and women who will take away 
with them the prudent advice you 
have given regarding proper financial 
management —facts they have never 
known. To install a small loan divi- 
sion for the purpose of making addi- 
tional dividends is not an adequate 
incentive, but to place in operation a 
machine that exerts an immense power 
for better economic conditions is a 
step worth while. 
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Shall it be Unit or Branch? 


(Continued from page 9) 


New York shortly. Rumors of various 
bank affiliations were heard every- 
where. 

From the viewpoint of accurate 
statistical knowledge the outstanding 
report given at the convention was 
that rendered by Rudolf S. Hecht, 
president of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans, and 
chairman of the Economic Policy 
Commission of the association. A 
banking student, possessing the careful 
scholarship of the old German type, he 
has been watching the progress of 
chain banking in behalf of the asso- 
ciation for the past year. And the 
results of his efforts truly astounded 
the delegates who heard him. 

Aggregate banking resources of more 
than 12% billions of dollars, involving 
1,784 banks, are already enmeshed in 
the great web of chain banking that 
now covers almost every part of the 
United States, Mr. Hecht revealed. 
There are now more than 272 chain 
or group banking systems in the 
country, involving more than 7 per 
cent of the banks and over 17 per cent 
of the banking resources of the nation 
in chain or group banking. 

He presented in tabular form the 
state-by-state distribution of all classes 
of chain bank and group organizations 
(see page 7). 

His report, the first complete national 
survey of the latest evolution in 
banking, showed chain banks of one 
class or another in all but nine of the 
forty-eight states, and “‘as to these nine, 
our information is chiefly negative and 
we cannot say positively whether there 
is chain banking going on there or 
not,’ Mr. Hecht said. 


"THE facts included bank groups in 

which. the dominant element is a 
particular bank exercising direct or 
indirect control. Of this class there 
were 77, involving 402 banks, and 
representing $6,104,000,000 in com- 
bined resources. The figures include 
also those groups in which a_ non- 
banking holding company is the domi- 
nant element. There were 28 of this 
class, involving 311 banks’ and 
$4,929,000,000 in banking resources. 


Finally, the compilation included 
groupings in which the dominant 
control is exercised by individual 


persons or groups of individuals acting 
for themselves. There are 167 in- 
stances of this class, involving 1,071 
banks and_ representing about 
$1,468,000,000. 

have not included 
that large body of banking groups in 
which a commercial bank, a _ trust 
company and an investment house, 
and sometimes a savings bank, are tied 
together by some form of stock hold- 


Fifty-nine 


ful selection. 


Selecting Investments 


With the steady growth of industry, there has come, through 
public financing, a plethora of security offerings, so numerous 
and varied that the investor’s problem becomes one of care- 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely upon ex- 
perienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve the investor of 
the perplexing problem of selection through the recommenda- 
tion of issues of sound investment trust companies whose 
chief function, in arranging a portfolio, is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now available to the 


investor. 
OTIS & CO. 
Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 
Boston Milwaukee St. Louis Davenport 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges, Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York 
Curb Exchange 


ings and frequently operated under 
one roof or under adjoining or nearby 
roofs as complementary elements in 
an organization rendering complete 
financial services,’’ Mr. Hecht reported. 
“So long as they go no further than 
that, we have held that the intent and 
theory of such groups are similar to 
those of a departmentalized bank 
structure and distinctly different from 
the purposes and operations of a chain 
or group banking system.” 

He noted, however, a distinct ten- 
dency on the part of such banking 
groups to use their investment units 
to extend “operations along unmis- 
takable chain bank lines.” The figures 


show the results of the study as of 
September 21, 1929. Since then, it 
is agreed, the number of chain banks 
has increased. 

Group banking was whole-heartedly 
defended by two group banking leaders, 
before the second general session of the 
convention, following Mr. Hecht’s 
speech on Wednesday, October 2. 
Trevor O. Hammond, vice-president 
of the National Bank of Montana, 
Helena, Montana, was applauded when 
he expressed the belief that favoritism 
toward some industry or interest from 
the group management was less to 
be feared than the attitude of a 
“fickle Congress,’ with the power of 
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NE of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 


tm UNION TRUSTa 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 
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legislation and “the impulse of politics” 
to change the Federal Reserve System 
law to the prejudice of any industry. 
He compared consolidation of banks 
to the bringing together of railroads 
in the past. 

Andrew Price, president of the 
Marine Bancorporation, Seattle, en- 
thusiastically defended the bank hold- 
ing company idea, openly admitting 
that by acting as an investment trust 
also, the corporation could help solve 
the problem of small bank profits. 
He suggested that the bank holding 
company, to be worthy of the fullest 
measure of public and depositor con- 
fidence, should make definite pro- 
vision for the double liability it assumes 
in the ownership of bank stocks. ““This 
it can best do,” he said, “by providing 
sufficient cash capital to enable it at 
all times to have in readily convertible 
assets, other than bank stocks, an 
amount at least equal to the par value 
of the bank stocks which it owns. By 
doing so, it would actually provide a 
greater protection for its banks than 
is provided by individual cwnership 
of bank stocks, as experience shows 
that only about 45 per cent of the 
contingent liability of banks stocks in 
individual ownership is collectable.” 


HE address of Col. Max B. Nahm, 

vice-president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, of Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, read in his absence due to illness, 
was received with an enthusiasm which, 
for a conservative banking group, can 
almost be described as “‘wild.”’ Defend- 
ing unit banks, he asked: 

“Are we to drift into a financial 
middle-age feudalism, where we are 
economic vassals either of the Federal 
Government or of a few big city cor- 
porations who know us not and whom 
we may never see? 

“Is it not time to drive down a few 
stobs into the solid ground. and hang 
on to them before we are lost in this 
jungle of banking confusion worse 
confounded? Are we departing so far 
from our old landmarks, our dual 
system of banking, state and national, 
that has served us so well for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, that we 
have set up six kinds of banks oper- 
ating under federal charters: National 
Banks, Federal Reserve Banks, Federal 
Land Banks, Federal Joint Stock 
Land Banks, Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks and Postal Savings 
Banks. Now we see springing into 
being, full grown and armored from 
the heads of our old gods, like Minerva 
from the head of Jupiter, chain banks, 
branch banks, group banks, holding 
companies, added to our old state 
banks, till our hydra-headed bank 
system leaves us at a loss to know at 
which shrine to bend our knee. 

“I want to drive down one stob for 
a national banking system, revamped 
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if need be; but, most of all, I want to 
sink deep the stob of the unit bank 
under whose care and guidance we 
grew up! It is time that we return to 
first principles.” 

Stating that banks have failed in the 
past because communities have failed, 
Col. Nahm declared “Good banking 
is not a matter of bigness or wide 
extent. A system of chain banks 
well run and officered may have advan- 
tages to offer, yet it affords no specific 
cure for all ills. Recently the Bankers 
Trust Company of Atlanta closed its 
doors and immediately eighty-three 
banks of this chain in Georgia and 
Florida went down like houses of cards 
with consequent disaster to all those 
communities.” 


(GEORGE W. Davison of New York 

threw a bombshell into the conven- 
tion when he departed from the text of 
his scholarly defense of unit banking, to 
fire a shot at those bankers whose 
chief concern is making money from 
manipulation of bank stocks. “I 
have been surprised since reaching 
San Francisco,”’ he said, “‘to learn how 
great a part the price of bank stocks 
is playing among the group and chain 
people. Time was and will be again, 
I am confident, when it was not con- 
sidered becoming in a banker to be 
concerned in the selling price of his 
bank stock, much less to be active in 
the market for it. On my arrival a 
man came to me and asked if I remem- 
bered his offering me control of the 
bank within a year. I did and he glee- 
fully told me he had sold it for two and 
a half times the price he had offered 
it, toa very prominent group. Another 
man came along and reported at once 
the difficulty a group had in main- 
taining the price of their stock, and 
how much they had had to take in 
doing so. Within five minutes another 
man reported the sale of a bank for 
twice its previous market value. Have 
we here some explanation of the pur- 
pose of group and chain activity, 
immediate market appreciation, and 
little if any regard for intrinsic values, 
earning capacity, and the customers 
of the bank on whom its future must 
depend?” 

Mr. Davison declared that the 
remedy for bank failures lies in admin- 
istration, not in legislation, nor revo- 
lutionary changes. ‘Preservation of 
the individualism of American banking 
rests, in the last analysis, in the indi- 
vidual banker,” he said. “He can 
save his individual freedom of inde- 
pendent initiative only by furnishing 
the most complete and best possible 
banking service to his community in 
accordance with sound banking princi- 
ples and wise banking policies. He can 
help himself to this end by availing 
himself of all the possibilities which 
correspondent banking offers, and I 


ONE PROBLEM THAT NEED 
NEVER TROUGLE YOU... 


Many banks have standardized on La Monte National Safety Paper because 


some of their depositors insist on having checks made on this distinctive 


paper. 


And instead of maintaining a costly variety of different check papers, they 
thus give all their depositors the benefit of a much better check paper—at a 


decided saving in cost. 


From every standpoint La Monte National Safety Paper is the 
superior check paper. It is distinctive—rich—dignified. And it 
advertises your bank as a progressive institution, wherever your 


depositors’ checks go. 


More, it lends itself to striking effects in design and color treat- 
ment for special checks. This is the standard in check papers— 
the choice of more than 60% of the nation’s progressive banks. You 
—and everyone else—will identify it instantly by its wavy lines. 
George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


N ATT ONAL TY PAPE R sample book of checks, 


National Safety Paper. 


“Se 


pledge my institution to your assist- 
ance in such a cause.” 

The American Bankers Association, 
in the course of its fifty-fifth annual 
convention, indicated clearly that its 
members are divided sharply on the 
branch and chain vs. unit banking 
controversy. The failure of the con- 
vention to take any stand at all on 
branch banking for national banks as 
suggested by Comptroller Pole; on 
regulation of group or chain banking 
by either state or national govern- 
ments, or any of the other related 
questions, is the best indication of the 
division of opinion within the ranks of 


the association leaders. If applause 
given the various speakers be the 
criterion, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation still leans toward the old- 
fashioned unit banking system. 


Noblesville, Ind., Nov. 1. —John C. 
Craig, acting president of the Ameri- 
can National bank here, was in the 
hospital today to have his shoulder 
reset. It was thrown out of place 
while he was wringing the head off 
a chicken. — Dispatch. 

Well, well. We thought bankers 
always had turkey. —C. C. Bradner, in 
Detroit Free Press. 
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accounting 
practise of progressive 
banks demands of Ledger 
Trays speed in operation, 
ease of handling, absolute 
protection of records and 
bull-dog strength. 


MCBEE VISELOK 


This Ledger Tray is 
everything the name 
implies. Viselok holds 
ledger cards or leaves in a 
true viselike grip. 


In eight standard sizes to 
accommodate popular 
standard-width cards and 
ledger leaves. 


McBee makes a complete 
line of accounting records 
equipment for 
including ledger tra 
current and transfe 
binders, vertical-flat filing 
cases, cards, guides, 
indexes and special ruled 
and printed forms. Use 
the coupon. 


MCBEE BANTAM 


Favored by banks 
which divide their ledger 
accounts into smaller units 
for ease in reference, 
handling and control. 


The Bantam is speedy in 
operation, extremely 
sturdy and easily portable. 
Inall standard sizes...asize 
for every machine-made 
record in your bank. 


THE McBEE BINDER CO. 
Athens, Ohio 


Please send further information on 


© McBee Ledger Trays 
O McBee 
(Specify other McBee Products) 


Name 


Firm 
City 
State 
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Specifications for the 
Guard 


(Continued from page 27) 


always have the advantage because 
their plans can be made in advance, 
whereas the policeman or guard has to 
act on the spur of the moment to 
frustrate their plans, and for this 
reason it behooves every bank to have 
a good guard. 

To sum up the situation, a bank 
guard should be carefully selected, 
properly trained, fully equipped, and 
thoroughly instructed. Further, they 
should not be required to perform 
labor or duties that will distract their 
attention from their real duties or 
render them useless as guards. 

A well-trained, well-organized guard 
can be an asset to any bank or corpor- 
ation through its neatness, efficiency, 
and courtesy to the public, and costs 
little, if any, more than the usual 
organization found in many benks. 


Filed and Indexed 


CERTAIN Washington law pro- 
vided that — 

““A mortgage given to secure the sum 
of $300 or more may be recorded, but 
such mortgage or a copy thereof must 
be filed and indexed as required by 
this Act.” 

A Washington bank took a chattel 
mortgage to secure a past due loan, 
and had it filed and indexed, but did 
not record it. 

“The law says it ‘may’ be recorded, 
and ‘must’ be filed and indexed, and, 
as I interpret the law, that means that 
recording isn’t necessary,” the cashier 
reasoned. 

After the mortgage was filed and 
indexed the customer delivered the 
wheat covered by the mortgage to an 
elevator company, warehouse receipts 
were issued, the bank claimed the 
wheat, and the elevator company 
claimed a lien for storage. 

“Our chattel mortgage was filed and 
indexed before the wheat was delivered 
to you,” the bank contended. 

“But it wasn’t recorded, and not 
being recorded, it isn’t binding on 
us,” the elevator company retorted. 

“The law merely says that it ‘may’ 
be recorded.” 

“And the courts’ll say that ‘may’ 
shall be construed to read ‘must,’”’ the 
elevator company persisted, the parties 
went to court, and the Supreme Court 
of Washington ruled in the bank’s 
favor in a case reported in 209 Pacific 
Reporter, 861. 

“‘We therefore think that the legis- 
lature intended only to make it op- 
tional as to whether a mortgage for 
$300 or more should be recorded as well 
as filed and indexed, and not manda- 
tory,” was the opinion of the Court. 
—M. L. H. 
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Trust Service—State- 
Wide 
(Continued from page 25) 


service. Through continued commer- 
cial dealings with the bank’s customers 
they are able to size up a trust situa- 
tion accurately before attempting to 
describe such service to a client. Once 
having interested him in the service, 
the branch banker benefits because 
he continues to keep in daily touch 
with the client. 

Another advantage of “short range”’ 
administration is that the branch 
manager is in a position to uncover 
additional sources of revenue. The 
client who is given “short range”’ 
service in a satisfactory manner is 
inclined to favor the bank with addi- 
tional commercial business. There is 
still a more important aspect, that of 
the branch bank that has developed 
its commercial banking volume close 
to the saturation point and is ever 
wary of “marginal business.” That 
the officers of such banks have become 
“trust-minded” is indicative of their 
foresighted attitude and anxiety to 
develop a rich harvest of potential 
business volume. 


LOSE co-operation with local attor- 

neys is an essential of the state-wide 
trust service. Antagonism which may 
have developed has been largely dis- 
pelled, once the members of the bar 
were apprised of the intent of the 
banking institution to work with them 
rather than against them. The banker 
has countless opportunities to sell the 
lawyers to the public. On this subject 
the bank has issued an instructive 
pamphlet, in which its position is made 
clear by President James A. Bacigalupi: 

‘From the very outset of its entrance 
into the trust business, our institution 
has scrupulously respected the rights 
of attorneys and their relations with 
their clients, retaining the services of 
any reputable attorney who has been 
instrumental in referring any business 
to the bank. 

“It shall be our aim to continue to 
deserve the confidence and good will 
of all reputable lawyers engaged in the 
practice of the law and to place at 
their disposal all of the facilities of 
our bank.” 

As an example of the constructive 
service to lawyers, the Bank of Italy 
is constantly developing methods and 
forms of procedure and _ standard 
clauses which are available to the 
profession at any time. The trend 
has been to standardize the routine of 
trust administration to facilitate the 
handling of such details by the per- 
sonnels of the branch banks. That, 
with a carefully planned training 
program, will go far toward develop- 
ing the state-wide service successfully. 

“Our training program was not 
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The Winner* of the 
ARCHITECTVRAL LETTER 


of HONOR 


American Bank & 
Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. Archi- 
tects, Davis Dunlap & 
Barney. Vault Manu- 
facturers, Remington 
& Sherman 


is equipped with S & G Time, Combination and 
Secret Key Changing Sealed Key Safe Deposit Locks 


The excellence of this new bank building is 
not to be judged by externals alone. For the 
complete installation of Sargent & Greenleaf 
locks furnishes maximum protection for the 
securities and valuables of depositors. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


Rochester 


New York 


intended to make trust men and women 
of the members of our classes,” said 
a district trust officer who has trained 
many groups, “but we did intend to 
give them sufficient information to 
enable them to understand and intelli- 
gently discuss in an informal manner 
our advertising material. They knew 
the advantages of corporate trust 
service. They knew some of the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of an executor 
and trustee. They knew something of 
our accounting system and the need of 
an orderly accounting system in any 
fiduciary matter. And last but not 
least by any means, they were able to rec- 
ognize a prospect whenever he should 
come within their view in the future.” 


The employee of a branch bank in 
an outlying town thinks nothing of 
driving fifty or a hundred miles 
over a steep mountain grade after 
sundown, such is his zeal to attend 
one of the trust service study groups 
organized in his district. One bank 
employee, who has never missed a 
weekly session, had to drive eighty 
miles either way past the famous San 
Juan grade on the coast line, and that 
is considered pretty risky driving on 
a dark night. A branch manager 
solved the problem by chartering a 
special bus to convey his force to the 
group meetings. Despite the inconve- 
nience of long distance travel, the 
group meetings have been exceptionally 
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A. D. T. Vault 
Alarm Hous- 
ings harmonize 
with any archi- 
tectural scheme 


® 
a. 
Z 


LICK—CLICK—hammering noises or disturbances 
of any kind on the surface of or within your vault 
are detected immediately by A. D. T. Phonetalarm. 

The sensitive detectors on the ceiling of the vault pick up 
the sound waves and cause an alarm to be sounded 
immediately by the A.D. T. Vault Alarm. The protec- 
tion is positive. 

A. D. T. Phonetalarm is an Underwriters’ approved 
Grade “‘A” System. May be operated locally or through 
one of the A. D. T. Central Stations, located throughout 
the country. Suitable for existing vaults or new ones. 


Write for data. 


Controlled Companies of 


Sensitive sound 
detectors are 
easily installed 
on the ceiling 
of the vault 


American District Telegraph Co., 155 Sixth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


@ 3817 


others. 


MESTYLE special filing and mail- 

ing envelopes for banks are used 
by leading institutions everywhere. 
Included are the famous Amestyle 
Envelock for bank registered mail- 
ings, other bank safety envelopes, 

stop payment envelopes and many 
More attractive, neater, 
stronger and safer. Write for a 
FREE sample assortment of all 
Amestyle envelopes specifically de- 
signed for bank usage. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO., 
55 SUDBURY ST. 


AND 


BOSTON, MASS. 


EMBOSSED SEALS 
| in Geld end Colors 


We make all kinds—for 
advertising purposes, address 

labels, decorations, etc. Striking, 
artistic, individual designs. Write 
for free samples and prices. 
ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 


1627-B Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE BURROUGHS 


well attended. As many as 250 have 
attended one study group in a district, 


with an average attendance of 180. 


The trust officer who leads the study 
group in the district develops the 
subject matter of trust service in a 
most practical manner, touching on 
actual cases and discussing them in 
the form of questions and answers. 
The educational value of this method 
of instruction is evidenced by the 
enthusiastic discussions in which the 
group members engage. The educa- 
tional program has helped to make 
the bank employees “trust-minded,”’ 
and will aid materially to fulfill the 


“vision of the Bank of Italy —the estab- 


lishment of the first branch bank 
trust service organization over a wide 
area. 


Unauthorized Banking 


A NEW YORK corporation sold 
personal property on leases calling 
for installment payments, borrowed 
money from another corporation on 
the leases as collateral security, and 
the New York courts ruled that this 
was contrary to the New York law 
prohibiting unauthorized banking. 

In the meantime, the borrowing 
corporation became insolvent, and the 
trustee in bankruptcy attempted to 
repudiate the loan. 

**The loan was contrary to law, and 
is consequently void,” the trustee 
contended. 

The New York Supreme Court 
ruled, however, in 149 N. Y. S. 191, 
that the validity of the transaction 
did not destroy the obligation to repay 
the loan. 


The Preferred Claim in Kansas 


"THE preferred claim arose in a recent 

Kansas case where the evidence 
showed that a customer of the A bank 
deposited in that bank a check drawn 
on the B bank. The A bank sent the 
check for collection to the C bank, the 
C bank sent it direct to the B bank, 
the B bank charged the check to the 
customer and sent a draft in payment 
to the C bank. 

Before the draft could be presented 
for payment, the B bank was insolvent, 
the draft was dishonored, the C bank 
charged the check back to the A bank. 
The A bank charged it back to the 
customer, and the customer sued the 
A bank, claiming that he was a pre- 
ferred creditor of the B bank. 

The customer’s pass book stipulated 
that, “this bank, in receiving out-of- 
town checks and other collections, 
acts only as your agent and does not 
assume any responsibility beyond due 
diligence on its part the same as on its 
own paper,” and the Court ruled 
against the customer.—M. L. H. 
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How—and Why—Money 
Flies 


(Continued from page 32) 


buckling down to a business career in 
earnest. Of course, it is by no means 
play. They work! But the night 
hours are shorter than regular bank 
hours, and the work is attuned to plane 
and train schedules, and there is glamor. 
At the outset, a minimum limit of 
$500 was set on checks for air transit, 
and exceptionally large items were 
recorded by photostat as protection 
against loss. Photostat is still used for 
unusual items, but nobody worries any 
longer about loss. If the worst does 
come to the worst with a mail plane, 
the pilot may drop overboard for a 
parachute landing, and if the plane 
burns up, the mail is recovered in good 
condition. For mail is now carried in 
steel compartments, and airplane fire, 
while fierce for a brief period, can 
hardly create temperatures high enough 
to burn the mail in a steel compart- 
ment. The temperatures are nothing 
like those to which a fireproof safe is 
subjected in a burning building. 


STEP by step, the minimum amount 

has been lowered, until now every- 
thing from fifty dollars flies. That means 
85 per cent of all eastern collections. 
And a clean 100 per cent is in sight — 
for either the banks will find it profit- 
able to fly all collections that can be 
made by air mail, or Uncle Sam will 
presently lift all first-class mail into 
the skies, a development that is being 
seriously calculated at Washington. 

And gradually the territory from 
which air collections can be drawn is 
growing, as outlying sections mass 
their checks. 

To illustrate, there is the Imperial 
Valley, growing crops twelve months 
in the year, shipping fresh vegetables, 
fruit, cotton and other soil products 
to the big eastern consuming centers. 
Indio is 137 miles from Los Angeles 
by motor road, El Centro 227 miles, 
and Blythe 250 miles. These are the 
towns in which the ranchers deliver 
their products, and get their money, 
and they are keenly interested in air 
collections. So far, it has not been 
possible to make plane or automobile 
connections to bring the checks into 
Los Angeles in time for the eastbound 
plane the following morning, but this 
is the sort of thing the transit chief 
has in the back of his mind, and step 
by step he is extending his schedules. 

The use of air mail goes beyond 
collections. 

Wherever physical transmission of 
papers is necessary, it renders a service 
not to be duplicated through wire 
communication —even the phototele- 
phonic transmission of facsimiles which 
answers for many business purposes. 

Long distance “kiting,” fraud and 


Sixty-five 


PROTECT GOOD WILL 


THIS MODERN WAY 


| tamed good will — suspicion — lost 
business frequently result from 
under-stamping letters. Last year 
88,000,000 such cases were recorded by 
Uncle Sam. And it’s fair to assume, too, 
that just as many scales overweighed 
letters as underweighed them. Think of 
the losses there! 


Toledo Postage-Computing Scales 
eliminate all danger either way. For 
Toledos (no springs) are traditionally 


TOLEDO SCALES 


NO SPRINGS — HONEST WEIGHT 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. Cana- 

dian Toledo Scale Company, Ltd., Windsor, 

Ontario. Sales and Service Headquarters in 

181 cities in the United States and Canada, 
and in 50 foreign countries, 


accurate. The No. 729 scale, illustrated 
above, computes domestic postage on 
lst and 2nd class mail, air mail and par- 
cel post matter. And always the com- 
putation is absolutely accurate. Thus 
you prevent postage waste as well as 
danger of lost good will. 

Send for the Toledo folder, ‘‘ For the 
Busy Modern City.” It shows a num- 
ber of efficient, modern, money-saving 
models. Mail coupon today. 


B.C. H.-11 
TOLEDO SCALE CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Please send me the folder, ‘“‘For the Busy 
Modern City.” 


Name 


Street 


City. State 


forgery, by means of worthless checks, 
is made more difficult—it is strictly 
true that reports on New York checks 
can now be obtained by air mail and 
wire in less time than was usual be- 
tween points within twenty or thirty 
miles of Spring Street before the 
checks began to fly. 

Checks can be protested quickly by 
air mail, sight drafts drawn, shipping 
documents speeded up, bond coupons 
turned into cash with the least delay, 
stocks forwarded for transfer, and 
bonds for sale, redemption, registration. 

The investment banker no longer 
thinks of hazards in air mail, and in 
the boiling stock markets of the past 


two years, it has done much to facili- 
tate transactions between Wall Street 
and Spring Street. 

Other departments of the bank 
besides transit find uses for air mail 
and planes—the trust department, 
for instance, wuere documents are 
often flown for signature or recording 
in the modern tempo. 

Why, here: The other day, a Cali- 
fornia oil company issued some bonds. 
The bonds necessitated a title search 
and a title insurance policy. Speed 
was necessary, too.’ So there came a 
bright June morning, almost the long- 
est day in the year, when trust depart- 
ment men got their chiefs down to the 
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< RECEIPT 


AMOUNT. 


Soto To 
Onoer oF 
Raves: 


RECEIPT > 


CUSTOMER'S 


BANKERS 


Here’s a new service 
with a new income 


PROTECTU BANK MONEY ORDER D> 


PROTECTU BANK MONEY ORDER . 


PROTECTU BANK 
* | | MONEY ORDER 


RECEIPT 


19.25 


‘-EIPT DETACHED HERE 


RE 


ECAUSE of the increased number of 
gratuitous services that banks have 


been called upon to give—and because of 
narrowed profit margins—a new form 
of service, 
benefits customers and brings in a 
profit, is to be heartily welcomed. 


that simultaneously 


Above is pictured a Proctectu Bank 


Money Order—replacing the present 
non-profit Cashier’s checks and drafts. 
It offers a convenience for which cus- 
tomers gladly pay a small fee. 
Cashier’s checks, the Bank Money Order 
provides each purchaser with a receipt. 


Unlike 


When you compare the rate of profit 


(approximately $79.00) that comes from 
the sale of 1000 Protectu Bank Money 
Orders, the matter of cost seems trivial. 


And it is trivial when the other facts are 
considered! The sale of Money Orders in your bank will 
steadily increase,and new bank customerswill be attracted. 


Hundreds of banks are now using this form—they heartily endorse 
it as a progressive step towards finer banking procedure. A sample 


Protectu Bank Money Order is waiting for you. 
No obligation whatsoever. 


P R T E C T U CORPORATION 


today. 


Write for it 


4048 SCHUBERT AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DRAPERIES 
IMPROVE YOUR WINDOWS 
Send Glass Size for Estimate 


= 


Next Month 
Read : 


“Pioneering Banks of Canada’”’ 


—By Floyd S. Chalmers, Editor 
of The Financial Post, Toronto. 


‘“‘Whither the Bond Business?”’ 
—By Benjamin Colby. 
‘“*The Merger Influence on 
Architecture’”’ 
—By John Walker Harrington. 
**Your Profits in Accounts’’ 


—By B. E. Young, Comptroller, 
Commerce Trust Company, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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bank before sunrise, to sign and ac- 
knowledge fifty-five copies of the 
deed of trust. These copies were to 
be recorded the same day in forty-four 
California counties, the most distant 
500 miles away. Confirmation was to 
be sent back by wire. 

The oil company furnished three 
planes for the long hops, and motor 
cars covered the nearer points. The 
first confirmation was in by noon, and 
all had been received before sunset. 

Tempo! 

Money has tempo, and now that it 
has learned to fly, will not be satisfied 
until it flies faster —the urge for speed 
seems to thrive on speed. 

It was a Hollywood bank that spon- 
sored the flight of a large commercial 
plane, in August, carrying four passen- 
gers besides three million dollars 
worth of securities, an eighteen-hour 
flight to New York being the objective. 
Such a schedule would cut in half the 
present air mail time. 

The flight was made in nineteen 
hours and forty-nine minutes, which 
for business purposes is just as good. 
And the record probably will be broken 
before you read this article, and regular 
schedules established, so fast is air 
history made. 

A year ago, who had heard of fueling 
planes in the air, outside of a few fliers 
who planned to do it? 

By the end of this year, fueling 
planes in the air on trans-continental 
flights will be as much a matter of 
course as supplying limited trains 
with water on the fly. 

If not this year, then next year. 

And so with the swifter flight of 
money and bank documents. 

The tempo of money in the air is 
more a matter of money than of flying 
technique. It is governed by how 
much money wants to fly, and what it 
can afford to pay for its fare, and the 
amount of money that will be flown 
grows as fast as the people who own 
it learn what can be done in the way 
of tempo. 


The New York Conflict 


HE New York state constitution 
provides that bank stockholders 
shall be individually responsible for 
the bank’s debts to the amount of 
their shares. 

Later on the New York legislature 
passed a law that no action should be 
brought against a stockholder for a 
debt of the corporation after two years 
from the time he ceases to be a stock- 
holder, and it was contended that this 
law violated the constitution. 

The New York Courts ruled, how- 
ever, in 148 N. Y. S. 448, that the law 
was valid, as it related to the remedy 
alone, and not to the obligation secured 
by the constitution. —M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Easy Money 


(Continued from page 22) 


apologized, explaining he was reading 
the wall calendar. Pearson—for it 
was indeed he—had merely grunted, 
without looking up. Well, he’d pay 
for that grunt. 

“Mr. Pearson,” Jeffers had said to 
himself, “‘you’re it. What I’m going to 
do to you—well, you'll be surprised.” 

Jeffers had left the bank at once, 
taking with him an advertising folder 
listing the bank’s officers and directors. 
Pearson, he found later, was not 
among them. His next step had been 
to check up Pearson in the city direc- 
tory for kind and place of business, 
and in Bradstreet for rating. The 
findings were promising. Pearson was 
president of a concrete products con- 
cern at the outskirts of the city; his 
rating was A—1. 

Jeffers had then run down the list 
of city officials; he mustn’t pick a man 
too well known. Officers of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of the leading clubs, 
of the Community Fund organization 
—all in the directory —engaged him. 
Seemingly, Pearson wasn’t any too 
active in such bodies. Jeffers entered 
a telephone booth and called up the 
Chamber of Commerce, asking for the 
secretary. 

“Mr. Williams,” he had _ begun, 
“this is the Globe speaking. Will you 
please tell us on what committees of 
the Chamber Mr. J. B. Pearson is 
serving?” 

“The Globe?” the secretary repeated. 
“You’re not Rogers —”’ 

“‘No, my name’s Bertrand,” Jeffers 
had lied. “I’m a new man. Rogers 
isn’t in just now and the desk has 
wished this on to me.” 

“Oh, all right,” the secretary had 
come back. ‘“‘Wait a minute.” And 
then: “Pearson doesn’t belong to our 
organization. I know him, but 
vaguely. He’s somewhat of a grouch 
who doesn’t play ball with the rest of 
the folks. Sorry I can’t thelp you. 
Come in and get acquainted some 
time.” 


BEFORE l g the hotel room, 

Jeffers care.ully burned in a cuspi- 
dor the sheet containing his trial 
writing. On a bank blotter which had 
been enclosed with the checks, he wrote 
the word, “Mistake,” placed the 
blotter outside the folded statement 
within which were the checks, snapped 
the band around and sealed the whole 
in a government envelope. He ad- 
dressed the envelope to the statement 
department of the Mid-West. He 
would drop it in the first street letter- 
box he came to. 

A returned statement, he knew, was 
routine to a statement department. 
Mistakes were always being made 
there—checks being enclosed in the 
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onicinat notary 
— Simple to Operate — 
Yet Emprognatte as Gibraltar ! 


fim Yeo Rotary Night Depository is a one-way 
proposition. Your depositors.can put their money 
in—but neither crooks, bandits, or dishonest em- 
ployees can get it out. 


For the Yeo Rotary Night Depository has been designed for service 
with safety. Its rotary cylinder weighs 1000 lbs., and the cylinder 
walls are 34% inches thick. Its equipment allows for electrical 
protection. Its deposit chest is dynamite proof. Its combinations 
inside the cannot be picked, and no one man can turn them 
=, ii off. The copyrighted proof-of-deposit system, which places the 
SE DEP OS proof of deposit entirely with the depositor, is mistake proof. The 
entire installation is 100% water-proof, crook-proof, burglar-proof 
and error-proof. And these are all EXCLUSIVE Yeo features! 


BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
5 South 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Check square for information desired) 


O Please send me complete information re- 
garding the YeoRotaryNight Depository. Gea 


oO Tienes quote on installation from attached 
plans. 


The Yeo Rotary 
Night Depository 
Increases Deposits 
and Renders a 
New Service— 


with 100% Safety 


Name 


Name of Bank 
Address... 
City & State 


a YEO—THE ORIGINAL ROTARY 


11-BCH 


— li — "Fits the Hand like a Glove”’ 


Grip made of Bakelite, hand 
polished. Handle made of 
Wood, laquered in Yellow, 
Black, Red, Green or Buff. 


A SINGLE HOLDER, 

50 cents. 

THREE FOR qa 
$1.00. 


Securely packed 
and prepaid 
by mail. 


TRA 


No Strain. 
Easily Controlled. 
Designed to Fit Every Hand. 


NATURAL-GRIP 
Company 
1643 Lawrence Street 
DENVER, COLO. 
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10,000 Users of Neva-Clog 
Stapling Pliers Were Chosen 
At Random And Asked, 

“What Feature Appeals To You 
Most In Your Neva-Clog?” 


A substantial 
number replied, 


“Satisfactory 
In Every 


STAPLING PLIERS 


and TOREION PATE 


SAFEGUARD 


"THE operation of your Burroughs by insisting on genuine Burroughs 
non-lint roll paper. 


Ordinary paper often contains lint or minute particles of paper dust 
which fly into the machine and ultimately cause mechanical trouble. 


Burroughs non-lint roll paper may be obtained from your local 
Burroughs office, or if you wish, you can order it direct from factory. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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wrong statements, statements being 
given out to the wrong persons. Not 
until Pearson roared, would the state- 
ment department think anything of 
this. If then! 

He checked out at the hotel. Step- 
ping into a taxi in front, he directed 
the driver to go first to the Mid-West, 
wait for him there and then take him 
to the Union Station. 

As he entered the bank, he noticed 
a line of eight or ten persons in front 
of the “P” teller’s window. That was 
as he liked it. By the time he himself 
headed that line, there should be eight 
or nine behind him. 

When his turn came, he took out his 
fountain pen, turned over the to-cash 
check and endorsed it with the first 
name that came to mind. 

The teller looked on, bored, waiting 
for the check. 

Jeffers passed it in. 
hesitancy. 

“Mr. Pearson would like this half in 
twenties and half in tens,”’ he remarked. 

The teller’s stamp was poised. There 
were ten customers waiting. A check 
drawn to cash is payable to bearer. 
The stamp came down on the check. 
The teller started riffling bills. 

With the tail of an eye, Jeffers was 
watching the bank entrance. This was 
the high moment, the supreme occa- 
sion. At this crisis he was always on 
the alert for the possible appearance 
of his victim. It had never happened, 
but he had never shaken off the feeling 
that sometime it would happen. 

When the teller began a recount, 
Jeffers saw Pearson enter the bank. 


No hurry, no 


EFFERS’ heart gave a great bound. 

Had he seen Pearson before his own 
turn came, he would have left the line. 
If he tried that now, the teller might 
signal. Besides, the money was almost 
in his hands. 

Jeffers calculated rapidly. Pearson 
was a matter of twenty or thirty steps 
out of the teller’s line of vision. Jeffers 
himself must get away, well away, 
from that window before Pearson 
moved into the teller’s view. If the 
latter saw Pearson standing in the 
line, he would question Jeffer’s check. 

A pages’ bench stood in the lobby 
next the teller’s window. It was 
Jeffer’s luck that a page was sitting 
on it, awaiting call. He leaned over 
and spoke te the boy. 

“See that old gentleman that just 
came in? He dropped something from 
those papers in his hands as he entered. 
Will you tell him about it?” 

The boy dashed off. Jeffers took up 
the bills, stood aside while making a 
show of counting, and then walked 
leisurely out, passing Pearson and the 
boy as they scanned the floor. 

“Better step on it,” he told the tax! 
driver. ‘I haven’t made a reservation 
yet, and I’m a little late.” 
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Cases Before the Courts 
By M. L. Hayward 


OME lIowa farmers sold their live 

stock to a co-operative union. The 
co-operative sold the stock in Chicago. 
A Chicago bank notified the co-opera- 
tive’s Iowa bank that it had credited 
the proceeds of the sale to the Iowa 
bank. The co-operative made out 
checks for each farmer’s share and 
left them with the Iowa bank to be 
delivered on demand. The Iowa 
bank failed before the checks were 
delivered, and the co-operative and 
the individual farmers claimed that 
they were preferred creditors. 

In ruling that they were general 
creditors only, the Iowa Supreme 
Court said: 

“The transaction was not different 
in legal effect, so far as a trust relation- 


ship is concerned, from what it would © 


have been if the amount due each 
shipper had been originally credited to 
him by the bank.” 


The *‘Warrant Accounts” 


MINNESOTA customer held cer- 

tain Minnesota municipal warrants 
for $1,212 payable at a Minnesota 
bank, presented them for payment, 
and said that he would like to buy some 
more. 

“We've got warrants for $595, will 
have some more shortly, and what you 
had better do, is to leave the balance 
of the money with us until some more 
warrants come in,” the bank proposed. 

The customer acted on this sugges- 
tion, left his money with the bank, 
received the warrants for $595, and 
a deposit slip for the balance of $617, 
headed, ““Warrant Account.” 

‘*“You notify me when you have some 
more warrants for sale,” the customer 
told the bank. 

However, the bank failed, and the 
customer claimed that he was a pre- 
ferred creditor for the amount of his 
deposit slip. 

“The fact that a depositor makes the 
deposit with the intention of using it 
in making future investments does not 
take it out of the class of general de- 
deposits nor create any other relation 
with the bank than that of debtor and 
creditor,” said the Minnesota Supreme 
Court in ruling that he was a general 
creditor only. 


The Burden of Proof 


““T°HIS institution will not be re- 

sponsible for any fraud that may 
be practiced on them by any person 
presenting a depositor’s book, and 
thereby drawing money without their 
knowledge or consent, although the 
strictest caution will at all times be 
used to prevent fraud,” was one by-law 
printed in a New Jersey savings bank 
pass book. The depositor claimed that 


Modern American Vaults 
Installed in Mexico City 


Wil the opening of a branch in Mexico City, the National 

City Bank, one of America’s greatest financial institutions, 
furthers the commercial relations between this country and 
her Sister Republic of the South. 

This bank has one of the most complete vault equipments in 
the foreign field. A thoroughly modern vault entrance, steel 
lining, and specially reinforced concrete walls, together with safe 
deposit boxes, lockers and chests, make up the installation. 

This complete equipment was built at York, Pennsylvania and 
installed in Mexico City by York personnel—another example of 
the operation of an organization qualified to estimate on and 
install vault equipment in any part of the world. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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New Haven Montreal 
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Pittsburgh 


the bank had paid a fraudulent check, 
without due precaution, and sued the 
bank in the New Jersey courts. 

*“You are bound to prove that we did 
not exercise the strictest caution to 
prevent fraud,” the bank argued. 

“‘No—the burden is on the bank to 
show that it did use the strictest 
caution,” the depositor’s lawyer con- 
tended, and the New Jersey Court of 
Appeals ruled against the bank in a 
recent case reported in 135 Atlantic 
Reporter, 818. 

“The bank agreed to use the strictest 
caution at all times to prevent fraud. 
According to the testimony of the 
depositor, fraud had been practiced in 


the payment of the money, and the 
burden of proving the use of such care 
and caution was upon the bank,” 
the Court ruled. 


“HAVE two bank accounts,” advises 
the National Bank of Coxsackie, 
N. Y., in the town paper, and sanely 
enough, no doubt. “One for con- 
venience and the other for thrift.” 
And how convenient it is—more’s 
the pity —to let one’s right hand lift 
something out of the thrift account 
and place it in the account for con- 
venience. —C. C. Bradner, in Detroit 
Free Press. 
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This new Burroughs 
provides complete 
typewritten de- 
scription with the 
many advantages of 
Burroughs auto- 
matic features. 
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Machine 
Posts All These Records 


This typewriter bookkeeping machine is specially 
\ designed for the moderate-sized bank. With this % 
d one Burroughs the bank can obtain complete :, 
machine-posted records for three departments: 
\ | Loan and Discount— 7 | 
General Ledger — Transit 


: A Burroughs man will be glad to explain the many 
Cor advantages of handling your work on this machine. 


Z Call the Burroughs office near you, or write: 
Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Seventy-two 


Comfortable and durable, this new Burroughs 
product promotes efficiency and reduces fatigue 
in office work. Its scientific design assures correct 
posture and increased alertness. Because of the 
lessened physical and mental strain, the operator’s 
volume of work is noticeably greater. Ideal for use 
with Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing 
Machines and Typewriters. For more information 
call the local Burroughs office, or write to: 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


INCREASES EFFICIENCY:-- REDUCES FATIGUE 
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The Status of Branches 
Today 


(Continued from page 20) 


the bridge, past the supporting tower, 
to some firm in this country who can 
provide for him the very latest thing 
in radio sets that the American market 
offers. 

In short, through this system of 
branch banking in New York City, 
even the small depositor in the most 
outlying section of our metropolis is 
given worldwide financial connections. 

There are always two sides to every 
question and it is obvious that when so 
many states have laws against the 
extension of branch banking, some 
doubt exists in many quarters as to the 
efficacy of the system. One of the 
principal objections against branch 
banking is the same as that brought 
against mergers — the danger of ‘““money 
trusts.” This objection is sometimes 
countered by the statement that the 
prime necessity for a banking institu- 
tion is strength, and by broadening 
its scope a bank makes wider contacts 
and strengthens its position in lines of 
service in which the original bank may 
have been weak. It is also pointed 


“out by the proponents of branch 


banking that the sections of the coun- 
try in which bank failures have been 
most numerous have been parts served 
by small independent banks. 


IN fact, in some localities, as a safe- 

guard against these failures, another 
phase of branch banking has been 
initiated —what is termed the chain 
banking system, with the formation 
of a holding corporation for the pur- 
pose of purchasing the majority of the 
stock of various groups of banks. By 
this plan the banks in the chain have 
a centralized purchasing power, policy, 
and management. 

Whatever may be argued about the 
branch banking movement, pro or con, 
the fact remains that it seems to be 
gathering momentum in this country. 
It is said that two-thirds of the banks 
throughout the state of California are 
now branches. In New York City, 
about every week the papers publish the 
report of permits granted by the state 
bureau for the establishment of addi- 
tional branch banks. Besides a steady 
growth in New York City, branch 
banking is progressing in many other 
cities. Of the many banks in existence 
throughout the country, it is estimated 
that over 3,000 are now branches of the 
big banks of our large cities. Buffalo 
has a very effective system of branch 
banking, as also have Cleveland and 
Detroit, and in parts of the Middle 
West where branch banking is banned 
by law, some adaptation of the 
chain banking system has _ been 
instituted. 
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